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~ NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


« ForE-WARNED is fore-armed.” At the last sitting of the Peace 
Conference, Mr. Cobden gave notice that he will “ do his utmost to 
turn out any Government that takes another step towards the in- 
erease of our armaments.” The exact measure of Mr. Cobden’s 
“utmost ” in this field of enterprise remains to be proved ; but we 
already know, upon his own showing, the character of his patriot- 
ism, and the spirit in which he means to meddle with public af- 
fairs. Richard Cobden is to be in England what Louis Napoleon 
is in France—only without an army. He is to give the law ; to 
remodel history ; to abolish nationality ; to reveal a new gospel of 
political ethics ; to be himself “ the great sublime "—the perfect 
standard and infallible judge of right and wrong. Mr. Cobden, the 
English autocrat, is not only to turn out any Government that pre- 
sumes to move a step further towards completing the defences 
which public opinion has called for, but he threatens “ organi- 
zations ” for “resentment at the poll” against “any Member of the 
present House of Commons ” who shall vote as he prohibits. Well, 
the Members must decide for themselves whether it is better to 
succumb to such a threat, or to vote independently according to 
the reasonableness of what the Ministers propose. Assuredly, any 
Government which heeded bullying more than the dictates of duty, 
and abated one jot of what it conscientiously deemed fitting for 
the nation’s security, would deserve to be “ turned out.” 

The pretence for the Manchester eruption of spiteful insolence 
is about the falsest that ever was employed to lead a mob by the 
ears. The English nation loves peace, ~ cultivates peace. Every 
section of political influence in our country deprecates war. A 
the tendencies of our defensive armaments are pacific, for they 
remove the temptations which notorious defencelessness offers to 
hostile ssion. Nothing we have done, are doing, or intend to 
do, has the remotest connexion with aggressive hostilities on our 

Newspaper criticisms however unfayourable, newspaper 
invectives however violent, are unauthorized writings—not public 
acts; if they trespass beyond the limits of English law and custom, 
ney may be prosecuted in the courts—the de facto ruler of France, 
be he Consul, President, or Emperor, will receive the same vindi- 
eation as our Queen’s Ministers and subjects or the Queen herself. | 

If writings and speeches are to come within the category of 
warlike provocatives, Mr. Cobden will have originated no small 
portion of the peccant matter, by his envenomed aspersions and im- 











something—we hope, much—has been done within the last twelve- 
month to better our defensive position. If enough has been done 
for perfect defence, no more will be required. A satisfactory as- 
surance to that effect is the present desideratum. It is greatly to 
the discredit of past Administrations and Parliaments that there 
should be any such question—that, until very lately, with a vast 
expenditure, we had no security whatever. 

The bearing of recent events in neighbouring countries on this 
British question is obvious to every man who keeps his eyes open. 
All Europe is in arms, moving to uncertain destinies. We lie 
apart, having no controversies, nor any disposition to take part in 
the conflicts, internal or external, which agitate other nations. 
But we may become involved in spite of our determination to 
avoid aggression. We shall keep out of quarrel if we can; but, 
though Mr. Milner Gibson says, “ Cherbourg will not come to us,” 
other mischief may come to us, and if it do, we must repel it. 

The increased feeling of insecurity that has undoubtedly pre- 
vailed in England since the coup d’état of December 1851 in 
France, most naturally resulted from the incidents of that revolu- 
tion, and from what we knew of the man who planned the con- 
spiracy, and through its means raised himself to absolute irrespon- 
sible dominion. Distrusting the man, we also distrusted his posi- 
tion and his instruments. We marked his progress, in avowed 
imitation of England’s great enemy. We noted his military 
equipments and naval preparations—the warlike allusions in his 
speeches, “ the Mediterranean a French lake,” and the like. We 
had heard of his fatalism, and his ™ mission to avenge Waterloo.” 
He was seen to be false, cunning, inscrutable, selfish, regardless of 
ordinary obligations. France was at his feet. What he might 
deem it. for his pleasure, profit, or fame to attempt, none could 
hinder. But what he would do, none could foretell. Therefore, 
the unsophisticated common sense of the English public said, 
Make good your defences by sea and land; make invasion impos- 
sible. Then let the man of destiny settle accounts with the French 
people—that is not our affair. It will not be his “ destiny” 
to quarter in Buckingham Palace, and Wat-:!oo must remain un- 
avenged. 





Louis Napoleon has married his pretty Spaniard, and carried 
her off to St. Cloud; with flying visits to Versailles and Paris to 
fill up the chasms which pomp and business make in the honey- 
moon. Paris, on Sunday, had its dearly-beloved show. Army, 
and National Guard, and State functionaries, were all there; and 
Holy Mother Church did not fail to play her part. Grand old 
Notre Dame was tricked out with gauds like the “ accessories” of 
an operahouse ballet, overlaying its Gothic architecture: bales of 
rich velvets, acres of gilding, myriads of wax candles, swarms of 
bees, no end of eagles. Nothing that lavish expenditure could 
purchase was wanting to the perfect success of the exhibition ; 
nothing wanting but that which was unpurchaseable—a genuine 
and hearty spirit of enjoyment. 

The new Empress has inaugurated her reign by acts of charity, 
and the Emperor by a long-promised amnesty. The figures in the 
Moniteur announcing the amnesty throw a dismal light, from a 
friendly quarter, on the extent of the oppression involved in the 
dark als of December 1851. Although osdente were said to be 
pardoned during the Presidential journies—especially the last 
through the South—yet the Government organ actually tells the 
world that “three thousand” are now pardoned, and that “ twelve 
hundred” still remain in the dungeons or the colonies of France. 





putations, leading to — in the press; and by the more dan- 
rous controversies and international exposures to be apprehended 
tom the necessary resistance to his tactics in Parliament. 

This a of military protection for an open coast and an 
unarmed people is not new, though it derives a fresh significance 
from the course of events in neighbouring countries. The first 
note of warning—before a word of alarm, miscalled “ panic,” was 
heard in England—proceeded from the French side of the Channel. 
There was metho. in the madness of the Prince de Joinville: he 
paid court to a national feeling, and though his father frowned the 
people applauded. From that time it began to be publicly recog- 
nized in this country that danger to our peaceful coasts was not 
impossible. - Years afterwards, when the immediate danger was 
past, Sir Robert Peel startled the House of Commons by confess- 
ing, that at one period of his administration—our present Premier 
being then Minister for Foreign Affairs—the conviction of inse- 
curity became so strong, that he, prudent Sir Robert Peel, took 
upon himself the responsibility o ordering an increase of our 
means of defence. The Duke of Wellington’s professional opinion 
is not forgotten—nor quite disregarded by the country, though 
Mr. Cobden contemns it. And, in spite of Cobden’s contempt, the 
concurrent opinion of naval and military authorities—provokingly 
corroborated by military writers in France itself—is received as 
that of the most competent judges. We are bound to believe that 








Eugénie de Montijo has not been Empress of the French a 
week, and pitiless critics are already guessing at her future fate, 
and her influence on European politics. The fate of an Empress 
or a Queen of the French—who can forecast it? Beautiful Marie 
Antoinette, with her “ chevelure rousse” like that of Eugénie de 
Montijo, stepped one day from a throne to a scaffold, whereon a 
Du Barry and a Roland had also perished. “The good and modest 
wife of General Bonaparte "—the popular Josephine—died broken- 
hearted and divorced. Marie Louise of Austria, from an empress 
became a castaway. Queen Amélie of Orleans fled for shelter 
to a foreign soil; and Helen of Wurtemberg, fondly destined to 
ascend a throne, is, with her son, an exile, forced to sell the pic- 
tures collected by her husband, and an object of insulting remark 
to him who has seized her son’s birthright. Who then can predict 
the future fate of the Empress Eugénie? Her possible influence 
on European politics is a ‘shadow. Louis Napoleon may be- 
come uxorious, and the clever mistress of witching smiles may 
tame and humanize him. Or she may prove an intrigante, and 
use her position unworthily. Or she may be without iniluence on 
important affairs—a pretty woman, but a political zero. _ 

Spain is uneasy under the yoke of her retrogressive Ministry and 
would-be absolute Court. Isabella has been fawning upon Louis 
Napoleon through the medium of presents to the Empress Eugénie ; 
the Madrid journals, under severe censorship, are idiotic in their 
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adulation. This alone would imply that the Court and the people 
take opposite sides, for Spaniards hate the French, and the father 
of the young Empress served in the armies of France against his 
countrymen. It was somewhat gauche in Queen Isabella to send 
the collar of the Golden Fleece, that was worn by Charles the Fifth 
himself, to the chief of the nation over which Francis the First 
reigned, and whom the said Charles defeated and made captive. 
The war in Montenegro grows more portentous every week. 
At present the Turks have been beaten at all points, yet they are 
pressing in thousands round the fastnesses of the gallant moun- 
taineers. Meanwhile, Austria, eagerly seizing the opportunity, 
sends her special Ambassador, with terms, to Constantinople ; Ban 
Jcllachich appears at the head of an Austrian army of Christian 
Sclaves on the frontier of Bosnia, and Count Riidiger directs the 
march of a corps of Russians into the Danubian Provinces. 
ropean Turkey is thus in almost as much danger as Montenegro; 
for neither Russia nor Austria would quietly see the Montenegrins 


Eu- | 


EEA 
At length the Achilli case is terminated. Dr. Newman appeared in the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, to receive judgment, on Monday. Lord Campbell, 
Mr. Justice Coleridge, Mr. Justiee Wightman, and Mr. Justice Erle, were on 
the Bench ; the number of barristers in attendance was very great; and the 
crowd, as at all the previous stages of this protracted trial, took the court } 
storm soon after the doors were opened, and jon — itself into the 
limited space. Judgment was prayed by Sir Frederick Thesiger. Upon this 
affidavits in extenuation were read. The gist of them was, that Dr. New. 
man believed the truth of the charges set forth in the libel, and further be. 
lieved that their publication was for the public good ; that he had no per- 
sonal acquaintance with Dr. Achilli, and no private malice against him- 
and that he had found great difficulties in the way of collecting evidence ¢g 
prove the charges. It was further stated on affidavit, that imprisonment 
would have a serious effect on the health of Dr. Newman : among the medj. 
cal affidavits, were one from Sir Benjamin Brodie, and one from Dr. Hoby, 
the Regius Professor at Oxford. The counsel for Dr. Newman then ad. 
dressed the Court in mitigation of punishment; and Sir Frederick Thesiger, 
who described the libel as “‘ coarse ribaldry,’’ and the motives of Dr. New. 


| man as “ rancorous,” was heard with Sir Fitzroy Kelly in opposition. Sir 
| Frederick raised a point as to whether the Court had the right to look to 


too well beaten; and while Austria figures in the diplomatic fore- | 
ground, Russian bayonets shed an ominous glare on the background | 


of the picture. SS el 


Che Cant. 
QveeEN Vicrorta walked in the Home Park with the Duchess de Nemours 
on Monday morning, and drove out in the afternoon accompanied by 
Prince Albert and the Duke and Duchess de Nemours. 
the Prince also drove out on Thursday. 

Prince Albert has been hunting and shooting with great constancy this 
week, 

The circle of visitors entertained at the Castle has been large and dis- 
tinguished; comprising, besides the Duke and Duchess de Nemours, the 
Comte d’Eu, the Duc d’Alencon, and the Princess Marguerite of Orleans, 
the Viscount and Viscountess Stratford de Redcliffe, the Duke and 


Duchess of Leinster, the Earl of Carlisle, the Earl of Mulgrave, the Lord | 


Chancellor and Lady Cranworth, the Earl of Aberdeen, the Earl and 
Countess of Ellesmere, Lord and Lady Ashburton, Mr. Sidney Herbert 
and Mrs. Herbert, and Sir William and Lady Molesworth. 

Macbeth was last night performed at Windsor Castle, in the presence 
of the Queen; Mr. Charles Kean and Mrs. Kean taking the principal 
characters. 





Che rtrapalis. 

St. Martin’s Hall was filled to overflowing on Wednesday evening, by 
a gathering of the working classes who support the proposed opening of 
the Crystal Palace on Sundays. 
delegates, alleged to represent 92,520 working men ; the delegates them- 
selves mustering about one hundred strong. They elected Mr. Henry 
Mayhew to the chair, who delivered an essay on the Sabbath-observance 
question, to show that the opening of the Crystal Palace on Sunday 
would not violate the Divine command to keep that day holy. He read 
a declaration, averring that the working men do not question the authority 
of the decrees upon which the institution of the Sabbath is founded ; that 
it is a social institution designed especially for the benefit of the labourer ; 
that they are anxious to guard the day of rest from unnecessary encroach- 
ment, and desire no infringement upon it more than physical and intel- 
lectual necessities require ; that physical recreation on the Sunday is as 
necessary as food and drink; and that “refined and intellectual enjoy- 
ment, as well as the means of obtaining information, are even more ne- 


cessary to the working man than physical recreation” ; and that “if these | 


necessities be denied them on the present day of rest, then two Sabbaths 
must be appointed in the week, one to be observed as a day of mere repose, 
and the other as a day for the recreation of his mental and bodily encr- 
gies.” ‘The principal speakers were Mr. Prideaux, cabinetmaker, Mr. Wil- 
liam Newton, engineer, Mr. Ferdinando, silk-weaver, and Mr. Read, baker. 
A resolution adopting the declaration was carried with great heartiness. 
Some disturbance arose out of an attempt of the Reverend Mr. Bailey, 
Secretary of the Lord’s Day Observance Society, to address the meeting. 
As it was purely a working man’s meeting, his intrusion was objected to. 
Mr. Bailey said he was a working clergyman; and he was permitted to 
speak for some minutes, till cries of “ Time!” “ The Bishops!’ and 
other noises, drove him from the platform. 

For many years tithes had not been collected in the parish of St. Mary 
Whitechapel, when in 1848 the patrons of the rectorship, Brazenose 
College, Oxford, sought to enforce payment. At a meeting held in that 
year, the Rector, the Reverend W. W. Champneys, declared that rather 
than disturb the peace of the parish he would resign the living. In 1849 
a bill for commuting the tithes was brought into Parliament, and rejected 
on the ground that the right to tithe was not legally established. Un- 
willing, however, to drop their claim, Brazenose College determined to 
try the right; and the Rector was prevailed upon to permit a bill to be 
filed in Chancery against seven parishioners for one year’s tithe. The 
seven, aftrighted at the prospect of a Chancery-suit, paid the amount 
claimed, without contesting the rightfulness of the claim ; and the College 
authorities, emboldened by success, gave notice to twenty parishioners, 
that if the tithe were not paid in ten days, similar proceedings would be 
taken. But this provoked resistance ; Mr. Champneys was induced to with- 
draw the notices; and a Vestry meeting was held on Thursday, when reso- 
lutions were passed expressing “ vehement indignation” at the conduct 
of the College authorities, and a determination to support the chosen 
twenty victims. The parishioners believe that the patrons have no right 
to tithes from the parish of St. Mary. 

At the last meeting of the Royal Geographical Society, held on Monday, 
under the presidence of Sir Roderick Murchison, a paper of some interest 
was read, giving a brief account of a journey performed by three Moors 
and a caravan across the continent of Africa from Zanzibar on the East 
to Benguela in Angola on the West. Six months, only, were occupied 
in the transit. According to their own statement, they had exchanged 
most of the articles they had with them by the time they got to Cazembe, 
then found it difficult to get back, and so they went forward, trading on 
their way in ivory and slaves. But it is conjectured that they had know- 
ingly laid out their goods in the purchase of slaves, the best market for 
whom is on the West coast. At all events, the journey is a remarkable one. 


Her Majesty and | 


| inconvenient for him to stand while judgment was passed ? 


the evidence and question the Jury’s finding; but Lord Campbell laid jt 
down that the Court, under a recent act, not only had the right but was 
bound to look to the evidence, and see how far the plea of justification might 
be held to mitigate or aggravate punishment. Before the Judges had con. 
cluded a conference on the sentence, Dr. Newman rose, and, holding a paper, 
said he wished to address the Court. But he was induced by Lord Camp- 
bell to forbear. Lord Campbell asked Dr. Newman, whether it would be 
Dr. Newman 


| replied that it would not; and accordingly he stood while Mr. Justice Cole. 


ridge, the senior Puisne Judge, delivered the sentence. 
After hearing the affidavits, and looking to the circumstances of the case, 


| Mr. Justice Coleridge expressed the sentiment of every member of the Court 


when he said that they were satisfied Dr. Newman honestly believed the 
truth of the allegations he made against Dr. Achilli-—[4 murmur of applause 
—that it was not a belief recklessly and unthinkingly taken up, but that 
some person he respected had led Dr. Newman to think he had good grounds 
for that belief; and that he did not compose and publish the libel from per- 
sonal malice, but because Dr. Achilli had assailed a religion Dr. Newman 
held dear, and had done so in Birmingham, where it was extremely im- 
portant his authority should be lessened. Then came the consideration of 


| the truth or falsehood of the allegations put forth in the plea of justitication, 


| 


The meeting was called by the trades | 





There was great improbability in the story, as one could hardly believe that 
aman so wicked as Dr. ‘Achilli was represented to be could have been ca- 
ressed, honoured, and trusted with the most delicate employments in the 
Romish Church until he lapsed from its faith. The motives of the witnesses 
might also be questioned. One of them spoke to her having been directed 
to give evidence for the honour of Holy Church and the Mother of God. 
Then it was almost impossible for Dr. Achilli effectually to contradict the 
stories circulated against him. He was under a sentence of the Inquisition, 
and it would have been almost impossible to get witnesses to speak in his 
favour. Yet the Court was not entirely satisfied with the finding of the Jury. 
‘“* The trial and every step of these proceedings have been so anxiously at- 
tended by such a numerous class of people, that it is quite impossible to say 
that some may not have come here supposing this was a question between 
the two Churches of England and Rome. Any considerate man, however, 
who thought of the matter for a moment, must have seen that the Church 
of England, at least, had no interest whatever in the matter. If you had 
been shown to be, what the information alleged against you, a wilful, and 
wicked, and bitter slanderer, the Church of England might have said, with 
regret I speak it, that you were no longer within her fold. She might have 
gone further; she might have appealed to writings, in my opinion at least, 
invaluable, which proceeded from your pen whilst you were one of her mem- 
bers, in which, greatas was their ability, sound as was their doctrine, urgent 
as was their teaching to holiness of life, nothing was more remarkable than 
the tenderness and gentleness of spirit that pervaded the whole. Nay, she 
might have gone further, and even in those controversial writings of which 
you were the author, on her behalf, while you were still among her mem- 

ers—although the argument might sometimes be severe because it was just 
and unanswerable—even in your writings on matters of controversy there 
was nothing like personal bitterness. Lf, on the other hand, Dr. Achilli was 
all that you represented him to be, the Church of England might still 
have said that he had not been born within her fold; that he had not 
been taught in her schools; it was not her discipline that had formed 
him. She might have pointed with regret to another Church, and said, 
however bad he may be, I at least am perfectly free from any 
blame with regard to him. And she might have gone further, and said, 
that though he had left the Church of Rome, yet under whatever cir- 
cumstances he had done so, he had not been honoured or trusted by her.” 
Passing from the matter of libel, Mr. Justice Coleridge said something with 
regard to the manner and spirit in which it was expressed. ‘I do confess, 
that when, long ago now, my attention was first drawn to the pages which 
are before me, I read these words with infinite shame and disgust. It ap- 
peared to me, I must say, asa mere matter of taste, that you had totally de- 
parted from the usual style of your productions, and, what was much worse 
than that, that you had used a scheme and an arrangement in setting out 
these charges one after the other, and that you had closed them at last ina 
way which has exposed you to the strong observations which I hope you 
have heard today with surprise as well as with regret. One of the advocates 
for the prosecution has stated, for the second time today, the impression pro- 
duced upon his mind by the manner in which you have described the last 
charge made against Dr. Achilli. Iam sure no such thing was intended; 
but that you, a master as you are of the art of writing, should have ex- 
pressed yourself in this way, lays you open at least to the imputation of 
great reck] in the in which you put forward the charge. It 
is sad to see that, speaking of the Reformed Church, you should commence 
with a sentence such as this—‘ In the midst of outrages such as these, my 
brothers of the Oratory, wiping its mouth, and clasping its hands, and turn- 
ing up its eyes, it trudges to the Town-hall to hear Dr. Achilli expose the 
Inquisition.’ Surely that was not language in which you should have spoken 
of a church of which you had been so longa member. And the whole course of 
these pages which lie before me is conceived in the same way; partly in what 
may be called ferocious merriment, partly in triumph, partly in exultation over 
the unhappy man whose foul offences you were producing before your hearers. 
Surely, if you have felt yourself called upon to act as the judge and as the 
executioner upon aman so foul, so wretched, as you described Dr. Achilli to 
be, you should have approached that task with feelings of sorrow and sad- 
ness, and executed it with tenderness and with consideration. Judges do not 
pass sentence upon the foulest criminal without some emotion—sometimes, iD- 
deed, an emotion difficult to control. Human nature shudders when we 
hear of an executioner branded for exulting in the ingenuity with which 
he tortures and destroys a criminal. But you have made and repeated these 
expressions as if they were matter of exultation and merriment, aud as it 
seems to me, with utter recklessness of the great importance and the serious 
nature of the charges you have made. I have now, I believe, however im- 
perfectly, stated the different points of the case which seemed to me to de- 
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rvation. I hope that even in this crowded court there is not a 
at ied who noes with triumph upon the spectacle before him. I 
am sure that the Court addressed itself to this duty in no spirit of exulta- 
tion. The sentence which it is about to pronounce by my mouth is not in- 
tended to be a cause of exultation to one party or the other. It will be 
meted out to you simply and solely upon consideration of the acts that you 
have done and the motives which impelled you to do them. I have spoken 
of the feelings of the Court, and I am sure I participate in those feelings. 
Firmly attached as I am, and I believe I ever shall be, to the Church of 
England, in which I have lived and in which I hope to die, there is nothing 
in my mind in seeing you now before me but the deepest regret. I can hardly 
expect that you will take in good part many of the observations which I have 
felt it my duty to make. Suffer me, however, to say one or two words more. 
The great controversy between the Churches will go on, we know not, 
through God's pleasure, how long. Whether henceforward you shall take 
any part in it or not, it will be for you to consider. But I think the pages 
before me 8  - 
you engage in any controversy, you should engage in it neither personally 
nor bitterly. The road to unity is by increase of holiness of life. If you, 
for the future, sustain, as you may think you are bound to do by your pub- 
lications, the cause of the Church of Rome, I entreat you to do it in a spirit 
of charity, in a spirit of humility, in a spirit worthy of your great abilities, 
of your ardent picty, of your holy life, and of our common Christianity. 
The sentence of the Court upon you is, that you do pay to her Majesty 
the fine of 100/.; and that you be imprisoned in the first class of misde- 
meanants in the Queen’s Prison until that fine be paid.” 
As the Judge spoke the last five words, loud laughter arose in the Court ; 


| 


hould, upon calm consideration, give you this warning—that if | 


and, amid the noise of departing feet, Dr. Newman's attorney wrote a check | 


for the amount of the fine, handed it in, and they both departed. 

In the same Court, on Wednesday, an action for breach of promise of mar- 
riage was tried, brought by a Miss Goodwin of Battle against a Mr. Pegge of 
Hastings. Her father being reduced in circumstances, Miss Goodwin and 
her sister set up a dressmaker’s shop at Battle; and there, in 1847, Mr. 
Pegge was introduced to the ladies by a Mr. Young. He made love in ap- 

roved fashion, and walked with the lady, on Sundays, in the park. By and 

y Miss Goodwin made an excursion to Brighton, and a child was born, 
which died ; subsequently another child, which is still alive. All this time 
Pegge promised marriage; but at length he deserted his mistress, and per- 
fidiously married for money. Miss Goodwin then brought the action. The 

romise was admitted, but it was alleged in defence that Miss Goodwin had 

ived an improper life, and so there was good reason to break the engage- 
ment. Miss Goodwin's sister declined to answer questions regarding her ge- 
neral continence. It was proved that youog men frequented the dress- 
maker’s shop, smoked cigars, and drank brandy and water. One witness 


deposed that he was on the most intimate footing with the sister, and that | 


he had sat in the, plaintiff's lap. Nevertheless, Lord Campbell discounte- 
nanced the defence, and the Jury awarded Miss Goodwin 50/. damages. 


r. Commissioner Fane in the Court of Bankruptcy, on Friday last week, 


A judgment of more than usual interest and importance was pronounced 
by } 
in the matter of James Holmes, the snawl-warehouseman of Regent Street. 


We stated the particulars of the bankruptcy some time ago ; and also that the | 


application of Holmes for his certificate was opposed by the assignees. Mr. 
Fane attributed much of the bankrupt’s misfortunes to the private arrange- 
ment which followed his bankruptcy in 1848. In passing, he stigmatized 
private arrangements generally, as inducing the bankrupt to purchase 
secrecy by the promise of a higher dividend than his assets will allow, and 
as unfair to future creditors. ‘To these motives for secrecy the law adds the 
expensiveness of bankruptcy. But how can bankruptcy be otherwise than 
expensive, under a system which taxes only those who use the courts es- 
tablished for protection, and exempts private arrangements from taxation. 
“The bankruptcy system, indeed, goes further, for it throws on the actual 
suitors not only the expense of the court itself, but the burden of compen- 
sations long since granted to retired or displaced officers ; and hence expense 
is constantly diminishing the number of public bankruptcies, and substi- 
tuting for them private arrangements. If our legal reformers were desirous 
of discovering some palliation for this evil, I think they would find it in im- 
posing a moderate charge on all insolvencies settled under private deeds, and 
applying the proceeds for the maintenance of the courts ; for such charge 
would diminish the burden on public and increase that on private 
insolvencies, and thus diminish the temptation to privacy by making 
publicity less dear and privacy less cheap: nor would there be any 
Injustice in this, because the creditors under private insolvencies 
are indirectly protected by the existence of those courts for whose 
protection they at present pay nothing.” In the present case, Holmes 
owed, in 1848, 15,907/7., and had 4151/. available assets; but the ar- 
rangement specified that he should pay not five shillings but ten shillings in 
the pound. Of course the extra five shillings could only come from the fu- 
ture profits of the business. ‘Then he had agreed to pay the dividend by in- 
stalments extending over a space of eighteen months. Yet to some he had 
paid twenty shillings and fifteen shillings instead of ten shillings in the 
ag: and others he had paid in fifteen days instead of eighteen months. 
{r. Fane censured him for extravagant personal expenditure—800/. a year. 
He also adjudged him guilty of obtaining forbearance of debts by fraud; the 
fraud being concealment of his dealings with the money-lenders, to the 
amount of 65187. Holmes likewise, when sued in June 1852, instead of 
meeting his creditors, as he should have done, being insolvent, had pawned 
some valuable shawls sent him bya French merchant on sale or return. 
That was a violation of commercial integrity. “The judgment of the Court 
18, that the certificate of the bankrupt be suspended for three years from the 
date of the bankruptcy, without protection, and when granted to be of the 
third class. If he should be imprisoned, I shall be willing to release him 
after three months’ imprisonment. I am sorry to be compelled to pronounce 
80 severe a judgment against a person who had such excuse for his errors as 
the circums'ances of 1848 furnish; and if all his creditors should abstain 
froma exercising the power of punishment which the law gives, it will not 
Surprise me, for I have seen in my judicial life quite enough to convince me 
that the severe creditor is the rare exception to the general rule.”’ 


At the Central Criminal Court, on Wednesday, William Hawkins Adams, 
receiver of bankers’ parcels at the General Post-office, was convicted of em- 
bezzling small sums of money received as postage for parcels: he accounted 
for less than he received for the parcels. He had been twenty-four years in 
the Post-oftice, and had a salary of between 300/, and 400/, Sentence, fifteen 
years’ transportation. 

Moffatt, the clerk to Mr. Barlow the engineer, who forged and uttered 
checks in his master’s name, pleaded guilty. Sentence, fifteen years’ trans- 
portation. > 

Wainsen, the young man who entered the rooms of Merton Williams, an 
old carpenter at Shoreditch, demanded his money, and when a struggle en- 
sued cut the old man with a knife with which he was defending himself, was 
Convicted of “ unlawfully wounding.” Williams is eccentric, and it seemed 
Probable that Wainsen entered his house for a “lark”: but when he 
a him with the knife he carried his ill-planned joke a great deal too 
at; and Mr. Justice Cresswell sentenced him to nine months’ imprisonment. 


| body extended on a couch ; 


Oa Thursday, John Parrott was tried for the murder of his wife, in Spital- 
fields. There was no doubt that he shamefully misused the poor woman ; 
but there was a doubt as to his intention to kill her. So the Jury gave him 
the benefit of the doubt, and convicted him of manslaughter only. He was 
sentenced to be transported for life. : 

Mr, Ridley Wilson, the merchant skipper, was tried for wilfully sinking 
the ship Essex Lass. The particulars of the evidence have been stated re- 
cently. Cross-examination by no means exalted the credibility of the testi- 
mony of the chief witness. The trial was carried through, but then the Jury 
at once acquitted the accused. ‘ 





Elizabeth Vickers, a middle-aged woman, of great physical strengtl, is in 
custody on a charge of murdering Mr. William Jones, her master. She was 


examined at Lambeth Police Ovfice on Wednesday. A Coroner’s Jury had 
a that Mr. Jones died from an “ accidental fall”; but the evi- 
dence on Wednesday supported strongly the charge of murder. Mr. Jones 


was eighty-four years old; he lived in Acre Lane, Brixton; Vickers had 
been his housekeeper for fourteen years. She had obtained a complete con- 
trol over him, excluding his relatives and friends from his house, or only 
allowing them to see him in her presence. Whenever she threatened to 
leave him, the old man was greatly alarmed. Te purposed that she should 
succeed to his property. He had transferred 1000/. in the Funds to the 
joint names of himself and Vickers. Yet this woman treated him with the 


greatest cruelty. She would go out for hours, locking him in the house, and 
return very drunk. On these and other occasions she savagely beat the old 
man ; the neighbours heard quarrels, cries, sounds of blows and falls; and 


Mr. Jones was seen with marks of frightful blows on his head and face. 
When Vickers announced that her master was dead, a surgeon found the 
she told an improbable story of his sudden death 
after drinking some water. A post-mortem examination detected the marks 
of numerous blows or falls and cuts on the face, head, and body ; death had 
been caused by a blow or fall on the temple, which had produced an effusion 
of blood on the brain. The marks were not of wounds just inflicted; they 
had probably been received from six days to a fortnight before the surg 
saw them. Clothes that were bloody were found in the house, though at- 
tempts had been made to wash out the stains. All the circumstances de- 
tailed by the witnesses led to the conclusion that the poor old man had been 
murdered, not accidentally killed. When a policeman attempted to arrest 





Vickers, she fought so furiously, that but for the aid of a second constable 
the officer would have been worsted. The Magistrate was prepared to com- 
mit the prisoner on the capital charge, but remanded her for a week, that 


her trial might not come on so suddenly as to prevent her solicitor from pre- 
paring her defence. Vickers treated the matter with a nonchalance amount- 
ing to impudent levity. 

Thomas Mackett, a bricklayer’s labourer, was produced before the Mary- 
lebone Magistrate, on Tuesday, on the charge of murdering Eliza Lea, a 
young woman who had lived with him for six years. He had recently mar- 
ried another woman. Eliza Lea was drowned in the Regent’s Canal on 
Monday night; her cries were heard; Mackett was met coming from the 
canal ; he returned with two persons who had heard the cries, but he sneaked 
away before the body was got out.—Remanded. 

A daring highway robbery has been committed at Brixton. Mr. Smith, a 
butcher, was going along Brighton Terrace abont eight o’clock at night; a 
respectably-dressed woman asked him where Dr. Williams lived; Mr. Smith 
replied that he knew no such person ; at that moment two men came up, 
one of whom exclaimed, “ You villain! you are insulting the woman,” and 
immediately knocked him down. On recovering from the blow, Mr. Smith 
found he had been robbed of nearly 20/. 

Mr. George Burgess, who called himself a “ gentleman,” was charged be- 
fore the Bow Street Magistrate for assaulting Mr. R. O. Potts. At seven 
o'clock in the evening, Mr. Potts left his wife walking in Pall Mall for a few 
minutes while he called at a club; in his absence, Burgess accosted the lady, 
put his hand into her muff, and behaved with the impertinent gallantry that 
Ie would have shown to a street-walker. Mr. Potts came out and found 
his wife crying; Mr. Burgess walked away; but the husband brought him 
back. He oflered to apologize, but in explaining what he had done, he again 
put his hand on Mrs. Potts’s wrist. The husband was very angry, and 
tore up the card Burgess tendered to him, Then Burgess struck him, and a 
struggle ensued. The defendant's counsel pretended that it ‘“ was not un- 
natural to mistake a lady walking in that locality alone, at such a period of 
the evening, for one of the class who ply for hire.” The Magistrate cen- 
sured this defence: the hour was seven o'clock ; and he said it was a mon- 
strous thing to allow that an unprotected lady is liable to molestation by any 
gentleman who may think to be excused by making an apology. He iu- 
flicted a fine of 5/. 

John Stevenson, otherwise Stewart or Johnson, who is very clever but not 
very particular in what he does, has been charged before Alderman Wire 
with victimizing certain persons. Stevenson pretended that he had dis- 
covered a mode of obtaining oil from London clay; and his manner and tales 
were so plausible that he induced several persons to believe that he really 
had made a discovery. But, like many other geniuses, Stevenson admitted 
that he was poor; if the persons he applied to would only pay for the appa- 
ratus he required, they should see what wonders he would perform. Seve- 
ral consented to pay for the necessary articles if Stevenson ordered them to 
be sent to their he The inventor immediately ordered electrical appa- 
ratus at a manufacturer's: when sent to the places directed, the dupes paid 
the sum charged; and then Stevenson attained the object of his roundabout 
proceedings—a commission of 20 per cent from the manufacturer of the ap- 
paratus for recommending the customers. Mr. Alderman Wire pronounced 
that the accused, while approaching as near as possible to legal criminality, 
had yet managed to keep just clear of the law; and he was obliged to libe- 
rate him. The “inventor’’ Stevenson had served twelve months in prison 
for some former offences: Mr. Keating, the chemist of St. Paul's Chureh- 
yard, said, he had defrauded a friend of his of 20/. for a pretended apparatus 
to make gum arabic out of beet-root. Mr. Stevenson replied—‘ My Lord, 
this is one of the cases for which I have paid by the imprisonment ef my 


| body for twelve months, and which the public have been informed of until 


they were quite sick of the business,” 

The neighbourhood of the Bank has of late been infested with children 
in a half naked state soliciting alms; and their miserable appearance has 
moved the charitable to give them money, which it ee was not really 
applied to relieve their own necessities. Sir Robert Carden, the active Alder- 
man, put the matter in its true light at Guildhall Police Office on Saturday ; 
when Me charged Annie Dawson, eight years old, with begging. The littic 
tatterdemalion had admitted to him that she was one of six children whom 
her aunt sent out daily to beg, of course receiving the money from the troop. 
A Policeman went to the aunt’s; and from what he saw and heard it would 
seem that Mrs. Dawson and her husband enjoy a good living in idleness by 
means of the alms extorted by the apparent distress of their own children and 
their nieces. Mary Anne, sister of Annie, and Mary Anne Smith, an ineor- 
rigible offender, were charged with begging, by a gentleman who lives in 
Tokenhouse Yard, where these begging-girls are a great nuisance. Alder- 
man Hooper remanded the three, and ordered summonses to be issued against 
the people who sent them out to beg. 
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The Lambeth Magistrate has not been able to commit ‘ Captain ’’ John- 
son on any other charge than that of defrauding Mrs. Stewart; and the Re- 
corder has ordered the trial to stand over. 

The Coroner’s Jury on the body of John Gaywood, the little boy who died 
in Greenwich Workhouse, attributed the death to water on the brain, but 
found that it had been accelerated by the ill-treatment of Mary Ann Old- 
ham, the nurse who put a live coal in his hand: so they returned a verdict 
of * Manslaughter” against her. 


Che Praviures. 


The close of the Peace Conference at Manchester, on Friday, brought 
an immense meeting to the Free-trade Hall. The principal speakers, 
indeed with two or three minor exceptions the only speakers, were Mr. 
Milner Gibson, Mr. Cobden, and Mr. Bright. Before the oratory began, 
Mr. George Wilson announced from the chair that already 4525/. had 
been subscribed towards the 10,000/. intended to be raised for the pur- 
poses of the new agitation. 

The Reverend John Burnet moved and carried a resolution in favour 
of a close alliance with France; and then Mr. Milner Gibson was called 
upon for a speech. 

Mr. Gibson’s argument went toshow, that although the Peace party were 
aminority, yet there was every hope of soon becoming a majority. They 
must not abandon that old constitutional doctrine which called upon them 
to watch with jealousy the growth of naval and military armaments. In 
support of the hobgoblin ery about the hostile intentions of France not 
one single fact had been adduced. There never was a time when the 
prospects of peace were so encouraging as now. 

“They talk of Cherbourg. Well, what of Cherbourg? People fancy, I 
suppose, that Cherbourg is something that may come here. Why, I say that 
the guns of Cherbourg cannot reach to England; and however many guns or 
batteries may be erected at Cherbourg, unless you go there they will not 
interfere with you. But there is a great work at Cherbourg, and which, 
in point of fact, has formed a great item of French expenditure for many 
years, in reference to the port; and that is the breakwater of Cherbourg. 

hat is a great work, for the purpose of preventing the sea, in gales of wind, 
from rendering the anchorage insecure. I know Cherbourg well. I have 
seen the English union jack and the American stars all glad to take shelter 
from the inclemency of the weather under this breakwater of Cherbourg ; 
and I for one, instead of viewing all these works with jealousy, or with a 
feeling that it is something done to injure us, I view that great work as one 
in which the world hasan interest ; and I say, the commerce of all mankind, 
which may pass through the Channel, ought to thank that great country 
for having, at enormous cost, constructed a work which enables merchant- 
ships to find a secure anchorage when they might otherwise be stranded 
upon a rocky and dangerous shore. That really is the truth with regard to 
the works at Cherbourg. But now it is the fashion to put some unworthy 
construction upon everything that is done. I wonder that they do not say 
that every fishing-boat—although the French are very fond of fish—must 
have been meant to bring men over to invade England. Why, they say that 
the line of packets to communicate between France and America can really 
have no commercial object in view; that it is merely the mask in order to 
build an additional number of war-steamers for the purpose of landing sol- 
diers in this country. Howabsurd! Have not we subsidized great companies, 
actually called upon them to build vessels suited for war purposes, to carry 
the mails to the West Indies and the United States, and so forth? Has not 
America done the same? But the moment France presumes to have a line, 
‘Oh, it can have no other object but to invade England!’ I believe that 
Cherbourg, of which I was speaking, if there is to be a line of large steamers, 
drawing much water, trading between France and the United States, is 
the only plase on the French coast in the Channel from and to which 
those steamers can with safety be made to depart and to come; for this 
simple reason, that it is a roadstead that can be entered in all weather during 
day or night, and its communications with Paris are likely to be soon com- 
pleted. Finew Cherbourg well, and it is just as proper a place for French 
steamers to start from, in communication with the Western world, as it is 
natural for our steamers to start from the inside of the Isle of Wight, 
instead of starting from some pier harbour, or some intricate river which 
is encumbered with sands and dangers.” 

Mr. Cobden, after a little coquetry about its being unbecoming in him 
to make many observations, proceeded at great length to develop the 
views he has elsewhere expressed in print, adding some new touches. 

He would give a word of advice to Louis Napoleon; and no doubt he 
should be accused of being the “ secret ally,’’ the “confederate of the 
Emperor of the French,” for so doing. “If I were Louis Napoleon, I 
would treat this cry in a way that would lift him up upon a moral pedestal 
in spite of his antecedents—that would give him the advantage over all the 
crowned heads and governments of Europe. I would invite a conference 
of the representatives of all the great powers of Europe to see if they could 
not agree to effect a mutual reduction of their armaments. If he were to 
do so—shall I speak out my honest convictions ?>—I say, my firm and con- 
scientious conviction is, that if he were to invite such a conference as I have 
suggested to meet him on this question, there is not an executive Govern- 
ment in all Europe which would enter upon such a conference as that with 
less of sincerity and less of carnestness to make the discussion a reality, and 
to enable it to effect the object desired, than the aristocratic Government of 
England. And that is coming to the point—that is dealing with the matter 
as we must deal with it. I say you have too many people in high quarters 
interested in this system.’’ He laid great stress on the old allegation that 
the military-club interest got up this cry of French invasion, and kept up 
our large military and naval expenditure. To meet and overcome them, the 
Peace party must appeal to the universal public, and deluge the country 
with tracts and publications. 

Assuming that there is a disposition to “ pitch into France,’’ Mr. Cobden 
said he had heard a great deal of trash talked, and seen more written, as to 





what we might expect from the United States if we declare war with France. | 


** Don’t deceive yourselves. America is not coming to put herself in alliance 
with the Anglo-Saxon race to make war with France. If you go to war with 
France, I tell you what the United States will do: the first thing they will do 
will be to assume a very bold attitude, and require you instantly to abandon 
that right of search which was claimed and exercised during the last war, and 
was left an open question even at the peace. Now you will be obliged in- 
stantly to renounce the right of visiting American vessels. America will no 
longer allow you, with her tonnage now nearly equal to your own, to do 
what you did forty-five years ago with impunity : and what will be the con- 
sequence >? America will carry on the commerce of Europe. Do you think, 
with your navigation-laws repealed,—now I invite the merchants of Liver- 
pool, whose organs talk so glibly of war, to pay attention to what I say,— 
do you suppose that, with the navigation-laws repealed, if there is a war be- 
tween France and England, and our narrow seas swarm, as they will, with 
privateers having letters of mark, many and many a stout steamer built on 
the Atlantic shores coming over here with letters of mark to seize as prizes 
your merchant-vessels,—do you suppose that, under such circumstances, 





| 


anybody will be such a fool as to send one ounce of freight under the English 
flag? Would not the insurance be some 20 or 30 per cent more than the 
insurance of {some American ship? and who in the world, do you think 
could carry on competition in any commodities if he had to pay 20 or 30 per 
cent more than those who brought their goods in any foreign ship? What 
must be the effect instantly of war? Your ships must leave your harboy 
and go and enter themselves and get registered either as American ships, or 
Dutch ships, or Hamburg ships, and be anything but English ships: then 
you may bring your commodities here under some other flag; and what wil] 
come of the shipwrights of Liverpool when all the English ships are gone 
and no others building? They may follow the ships, or they may go to the 
workhouse. That is what will follow a war; that is what will come of the 
‘high hand,’ and ‘ pitching into France,’ as the saying is. Don’t listen to 
those papers which talk about ‘ pitching into’ France, and don’t delude your- 
selves with the idea that the United States will ever come to help the Eng- 
lish in any war that may be carried on. The Americans are too shrewd to 
— other people’s battles; when you find them fighting it will be for them. 
selves.” 

Mr. Cobden stated the political course he intends to take. He will hold 
no allegiance to a Government that takes another step towards the increase 
of our armaments; he will do his utmost to turn out any Government 
taking that course, and give notice to its successor that they may expect the 
same terms from him. e said he had not the slightest hostility to the pre- 
sent Government. He should not know Lord Aberdeen if he met him in 
Pall Mall; but he had always had a favourable opinion of him, as a “sen. 
sible man, capable of carrying out his convictions even at a temporary sacrj- 
fice.” He quoted a powon: Lord Aberdeen delivered in 1847, stating that he 
could not be ‘at ease with regard to the stability of peace until he saw a 
great reduction in the military establishments of Europe.” 

“Well, knowing, gentlemen, what the convictions of Lord Aberdeen are, 
and what those of the late Sir Robert Peel were, and, fortunately, having 
those opinions recorded before this meeting took place or this agitation was 
ripened to its present height, and therefore having a Minister whose opinions 
have gone before this agitation and cannot be said to have been pressed into 
our service by either fear or hope, I think that he, of all men, is the states- 
man who can with propriety take our object in hand. And what a glorious 
opportunity for such a work! What do we ask him todo? Toeffect a com- 
site revolution in the feelings and relationships of two of the greatest coun- 
tries in the world. We ask him to put an end to the hatred and disaffection 
which exist between the two countries; we ask him to employ his diplo- 
matists to aid in mitigating the burdens of their countrymen; we ask him 
to enter upon a new path, and probably the only path open to him by which 
fame and honour can be achieved for his name; and we say, if he takes that 
course, although interest may be opposed to him—though powerful parties 
may be opposed to him—though the professions may be opposed to him—ay, 
and although aristocratic feeling should oppose him—that there is a gua- 
rantee enough in this hall, that if he will take the right step he may depend 
upon it that we will enable him to succeed.” He advised his auditors, when 
they returned home, to establish organizations, and let their resentment be 
felt at the poll whenever any Member of the present House of Commons 
voted for increased armaments of any kind. (Prolonged cheers.) 

Mr. Bright was eloquent on the expensiveness of war, and he made a 
calculation of the number of families who might have been supplied with 
houses out of the 1,000,000,000/. expended during the twenty-two years 
of the last war. 

That sum might have given 4,000,000 working-men comfortable dwelling- 
houses; and that would be a more comfortable thing to look at than all our 
victories. Why, the great and glorious war had swallowed up six Lanca- 
shires; and what were its results? ‘* Was freedom established in Europe? 
Europe has been in chains ever since. Was freedom secured and established 
in England? For forty years it stifled the cry for freedom, and prevented 
the carrying out of those measures of reform which we obtained in 1832. It 
landed Europe in tyranny not better than that which it overthrew; and it 
landed us in an amount of debt which we yet bear the burden of,—so large 
is it, that the most enthusiastic and honourable payer of everything that he 
owes has no notion whatever that the people of England will ever discharge 
it. We were always told that the Duke of Wellington was the saviour of 
his country, and that the battle of Waterloo secured the liberties of England 
and the peace of Europe. Well, it is a very odd sort of security which you 
got in the year 1815, which requires that you should pay some twelve or six- 
teen millions per annum for the next forty years to secure it, and at the end 
of the forty years the sixteen million is not enough, and those who said that 
the peace of the country was secured say that we are utterly defenceless, and 
must now begin to make ourselves secure. If he were a Minister, instead of 
adding to our expenditure, he would ascertain whether all our weapons of 
destruction are made after the most improved model; whether our ships could 
really sail or not; “I would take care that half the ships that were built 
should not be cut athwart that they might be lengthened—that some should 
not have the screw, and afterwards the screw taken out and the paddle- 
wheel substituted.”” Then, ‘with regard to those Admirals’’—why, a dis- 
tinguished Admiral had admitted that Mr. Gibson was as well qualified to 
take one of the Queen’s ships round the world as most captains in the ser- 
vice. (Cheers and laughter.) 

Mr. Bright argued against sending troops to defend the Colonies, and to 
engage in unjust Eastern and African wars. He censured the press for its 
provocative writing on French affairs; insisted on the maintenance of per- 
fect neutrality in regard to the internal affairs of other nations, and drew 
an alarming picture of the dire consequences of war to England. 

After a few words from Mr. Carter the Member for Tavistock, who voted 
against the grant to defray the expenses of the Wellington funeral, the 
great meeting broke up, and the Conference was at an end. 





During his recent visit to Oxford, Mr. Gladstone was entertained at 
luncheon, in Balliol Hall, by Mr. Woollcombe, Mr. Lake, and Mr. Wall, 
gentlemen holding high offices in the College and University. On this 
occasion Mr. Gladstone’s health was proposed ; and, breaking through the 
usual etiquette, which imposes silence on a Member with regard to his 
constituents, he made some remarks on University Reform. 

There were points now on which he thought that the advances made by 
the University were behind what the nation had learnt to expect and public 
opinion to demand. He considered that there was a body of men here in 
whom the country had confidence, and whom it regarded with feelings of 
respect and gratitude—the resident body of the University. He would ven- 
ture to say, that if the House of Commons afforded any criterion of public 
opinion, that opinion was, on the whole, friendly and respectful towards the 
University ; but that the retaining of that confidence and respect depended 
much on the course now taken by the University itself. There were re- 
sources, pecuniary and moral and intellectual resources, which were not 
brought to bear on the proper work of the University, and which might be 
brought to bear upon it by such improvements as had already been com- 
menced in some of the Colleges. With respect to that within whose walls 
they were assembled, he could say with satisfaction that he believed it was 
doing nearly the utmost that could be expected from the means it possessed. 
But it was well known that in other cases there were large resources not 
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hitherto so usefully applied; and he trusted that all would codperate in the 
endeavour to justify t emselves in the eyes of the country by making the 
best use of their means for the advancement of education. If the Univer- 
sity would do its duty in this respect, especially by extending its advantages 
to more of those classes it now receives, and to as many as may be prac- 
ticable of other classes, who partake less of its benefits at present, he felt 
confident that the country and the Parliament of England would maintain 
its independence, and would only desire that it should continue to put in 
ractice those fundamental pa on which it had ever hitherto worked, 
of the authoritative inculcation of religious truth, and something like a do- 
mestic superintendence of pupils. But the continuance of ublic confidence 
depended on the course now pursued by the University. For himself, how- 
ever he might fail of his duty as the representative of the University, it 
could not be for want of an affectionate regard for its interests. 

Mr. Woolleombe observed, that he could not wish to claim for Balliol 
alone the praise awarded to it by Mr. Gladstone. He believed that all 
our Colleges are desirous of improvement, although those to which the wis- 
dom of our ancestors had given the greatest free lom of consiitution are na- 
turally the most advanced. He hoped that Parliament would see the ne- 
cessity of giving time to a body constituted like this University for maturing 
schemes of reform, which must in great part be carried out singly in and 
by the several Colleges, and would leave us to ourselves at least until we had 
had a fair trial as to what we could do. He felt sure that the best and most 
solid improvements would be effected in this way. 

The annual meeting of the Holmfirth Mechanics Institution, which 
took place on Wednesday, exhibited Mr. Cobden asa lion. In the ad- 
dress which he delivered to the members, he laboriously affected the jo- 
cose,—a line of character rather unsuitable to the Member for the West 
Riding. 

“ Higher wages!” cry the labourers of South Wiltshire 
Codford, and Fovant, they have struck for an advance of two shillings,— 
that is, from seven shillings to nine ; and a settlement on Friday evening. 





At Barford, | 


The farmers resist; the peasants go for nine shillings or nothing. On | 


Monday, nearly two hundred labourers marched from farm to farm stating 
their case, and behaving with propriety and good sense. The Reverend 
Mr. Waldegrave, Vicar of Barford, was called in to mediate ; and he pro- 
posed to split the difference, urging the men to accept a uniform rate of 
eight shillings a week, The men declined. 

Another instance of the movement for a rise, now going on everywhere, 
occurred at Devonport, on Monday. A meeting of shipwrights engaged 
in the Government Dockyards was held in the Temperance Hall; and a 
memorial to the Admiralty was agreed to, showing that while they re- 
ceived only four shillings a day the shipwrights in the merchant-service 
get six or seven shillings a day. 





Two burglars have been foiled and taken prisoners, near Birmingham, by 
an exhibition of pluck and perseverance not common. Mr. John Horton, 
farming his own land, lives at Ellitt’s Hall, about ten miles from Birming- 
ham. He heard a noise at night, and went down-stairs undressed, with a 
hay-fork in his hand; in the kitchen he saw a man taking down flitches of 
bacon. Mr. Horton ran at him with the fork, but missed his aim ; the two 
then closed and had a hand to hand struggle, the robber using a clasp-knife, 
with which he repeatedly cut the farmer on the head, neck, face, and arm, 
but not dangerously. In the fight, the knife closed on one of the robber’s 
fingers, and disabled him from using it. Then a fight with fists ensued; 
and eventually the burglar fled. Mr. Horton ran out with a gun, and fired 
at a cart which he saw driving off along the road, but without hitting the 
men who were in it. The gallant farmer now put his horse to his gig, and 
drove off in pursuit of the thieves. He met a police-constable, a powerful 
young fellow, whom he took with him. Near Birmingham, the pursuers 
came up with a cart. Three men jumped out of it, but the policeman 
knocketl down one and secured him; the other two got away. A fourth man 
who remained in the cart was taken. In the cart were found counterpanes, 
blankets, and other property stolen from Mr. Horton’s house. One of the 
—— turned out to be the farmer’s antagonist in the fight in the 

tchen. 





\4 
IRELAND. 

The Earl of St. Germans rode into Dublin on Thursday afternoon. He 
was received and preceded to the Castle by the Lord Mayor and the Cor- 
poration, and cheered, in passing the College, by the students. The 
Countess of St. Germans and the Ladies Eliot were also cordially greeted. 

Lord Aberdeen has exercised the first piece of Government patronage 
which has fallen into his hands in such a way as to indicate that he is 
not likely to be guided by party politics in reference to matters which 
are not strictly political. He has conferred the green riband of the 
Thistle, vacant by the death of the Earl of Stair, upon the Earl of Eglin- 
ton. This graceful act must be exceedingly gratifying to Lord Eglin- 
ton, while, we believe, it will be approved of by men of all parties. It is 
a testimony, on the part of the head of the Government, to the able and 
conciliatory manner in which his Lordship discharged the difficult and 
important duties of Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland.— Northern Whig. 

An open-air demonstration in behalf of “ religious equality ’’ was held 
at Kells, in the county of Meath, on Tuesday last. Some two or three 
thousand persons assembled, but nobody of imperial notoriety except Mr. 
Frederick Lucas and Dr. Gray. The Carlow election was styled a 
“ great popular victory,” and the traitors Keogh and Sadleir were duly 
denounced as the betrayers of their country. In the evening there was 
adinner, “ The Pope” preceded the Queen as a toast. Mr. Lucas con- 
firmed the surmises that existed at one time in London as to the friendly 
relations between the late Chancellor of the Exchequer and the dema- 
gogues of the Brigade. The Tenant-righters, he said, had got more from 
the Derby Government than from the Whigs and Peelites; Mr. Disraeli 
would be worth six Members, in the Tenure Bills Committee—if the 
Irish do not make an enemy of him. 

Soldiers were held in reserve during this meeting, but not needed. 


There has been another murder in Westmeath, and an attempt at assassi- 
nation, both near Moate. Thomas Kerry, a convert to Romanism, was em- 

loyed by Mr. Sills, an English farmer. At night, four men fell upon him 
in the public road, and beat him with bludgeons. Kerry managed to crawl 
to Mr. Sills’s house : he spoke a few words, and said he knew his assailants ; 
but before he could tell their names he became insensible, and died a few 
hours after. The motive for this murder is unknown. 

Marsh, a labourer in the service of Mr. M‘Donald, a Scotch Roman Ca- 
tholic, who had recently purchased an estate in the Encumbered Estates 
Court, was shot at in his own cottage. Fortunately, he received only a 
slight wound in the thigh, but a quantity of slugs lodged in the wall behind 
him. Mr. M‘Donald had been frequently annoyed Sy threatening letters, 





| and Marsh was his confidential man. 


Mrs. Duffill, of Beverley, who;threw herself from a railway-carriage to es- | 


cape from a robber, or was thrown out by him, has not survived. The man 
who caused her death has been committed to prison on a charge of man- 
slaughter. 

A finely-built young man has been shot at Shoreham while engaged in com- 
mitting a burglary. Many robberies had recently taken place at Shoreham, 
the offenders going several times to the same house. At one of them a 
watch was kept. A noise was heard at nightin apantry. The door had been 
locked, and the watchers could not enter; but through a window they 
called upon a man who was in the place to surrender. He scoffed at them. 


He was fired at twice ; the first shot did not take effect, but the second charge | 


lodged in his side. 
federates; but in a few minutes afterwards he was found 
ground. 

The Bakewell Magistrates have fined Mr. Siddall five shillings for “ tres- 
passing”’ on the Duke of Rutland’s land in pursuit of game. The trespass 
was a peculiar one. Mr. Siddall was shooting; he hit a bird while it was 
flying on his own land, but it fell upon the property of the Duke; Mr. Sid- 
dall stepped over a fence to get it: this the Magistrates pronounced a tres- 
pass, because the bird flew after it was shot. 


ing dead on the 


The Reverend James Commeline, Rector of Redmarley, in the last stage of 
4 fatal illness had his sufferings increased by a sad accident. He was alone, 
reading as he lay in bed at night, the book supported on a stand; the candle 
set fire to the bedclothes, and when his cries brought assistance the bed was 
2 ue. Mr, Commeline was badly burnt, {and expired two days after- 

yards, 

Six boatmen have 
mouth of the Dee. y 
been wrecked. They all left their boat, fastening it to a boat-hook thrust 
into the sand. As they returned from the wreck, they perceived that their 
boat was adrift, while the tide was rapidly covering the sand. No assistance 

came, and in an hour the waters closed over the ill-fated mariners. 

There have been two more fulls of cliffs on the South Devon Railway—the 
ast a very extensive one.. Altogether, there have recently been four falls ; 
and had a train been passing at the time, the effects could hardly have failed 
to be appalling. 

While the 12.30 train was on its way from London to Ramsgate on Tues- 
ay, near Penshurst, the whole train except the engine left the rails. 

welve passengers received cuts and bruises, and one had to be left at Tun- 
bridge. The cause of the accident was not apparent. 

Durin a fog, a ballast-train and a luggage-train came into collision on 
the Midland Railway near Leicester. The people employed escaped danger- 


erished on the Great West Hoyle Bank, near the 


< poner | but a good deal of damage was done, and both lines of rails were 


ected and communication by the electric telegraph broken for a time. 


He got through a window, ory assisted by con- | 
y 


They went to the sand to examine a vessel which had | 








Two Ribandmen are in custody in Dublin who were arrested in England 
—one at Liverpool, the other at Warrington. They are officers of Riband 
lodges in those places; and the books and papers seized proved the existence 
of an extensive organization. It is said that the arrest caused two hundred 
persons in Lancashire to change their domiciles, fearing a visit of the Police. 

In consequence of a Government investigation into the manner in which 
Kirwan was treated in Kilmainham Gaol—where, it was said, he met with 
undue indulgence—Mr. M‘Manus, the Deputy-Governor, has resigned. 





Forrign aut Calonial, 

Francr.—The civil marriage of “his Majesty the Emperor Napoleon 
III.”’ and “ her Excellency Mademoiselle Eugénie de Montijo, Countess 
de Téba,” was celebrated on Saturday. As early as half-past eight in 
the morning, Mademoiselle Eugénie, accompanied by her mother, the 
Duke of Cambacérés, and the Spanish Minister the Marquis of Valdega- 
mas, left the Elysée, escorted by a squadron of cuirassiers, and proceed: d 
to the Tuileries. On alighting at the Pavillion de Flore, the Duke of 
Bassano and a suite of great functionaries received the bride, and con- 
ducted her in state, headed by Count Bacciocchi the Master of the Ceremo- 
nies, to the Salon de Famille, where the Emperor awaited her. He was 
surrounded by a host of ecclesiastical, military, and state dignitaries ; from 
amongst whom he advanced to the door of the salon, and, cordially shak- 
ing hands with his bride, he conducted her to the seat of honour prepared 
for her. She was first presented to the dignitaries, and then led in pro- 
cession to the Salle des Maréschaux, where a brilliant crowd, sparkling 
with gold and diamonds, were assembled. At the end of the hall were 
two chairs of state; one on the right for the Emperor, the other on the 
left for the future Empress. His Majesty took his seat, and then in- 
vited the Empress to be seated. On the Emperor’s right hand stood 
Prince Jerome and the Imperial Princes; behind the chair, the 
Countess of Montijo and the Minister of Spain; on the left of the 
future Empress, the Princess Mathilde ; and in front, near the table, the 
Minister of State. This functionary, M. Fould, then advanced and said 
in a loud tone—“ In the name of the Emperor.” At these words, the 
Emperor and the future Empress both rose. M. Fould then continued— 
“‘ Sire, Does your Majesty declare that you take in marriage her Ex- 
cellency Mademoiselle Fugénie de Montijo, Countess de Téba, here pre- 
sent >” The Emperor declared—“ I declare that I take in marriage her 
Excellency Mademoiselle Eugénie de Montijo, Countess de Téba, here pre- 
sent.” The Minister of State then, turning to the bride, said—** Mademoi- 
selle Eugénie de Montijo, Countess de Téba, does your Excelle ri: declare 
that you take in marriage his Majesty the Emperor Napoleon ILI., here 
present?” Her Excellency replied—* 1 declare that I take in mar- 
riage his Majesty the Emperor Napoleon IIL., here present.” The Minis- 
ter of State then pronounced the following words—“ In the name of the 
Emperor, of the Constitution, and of the law, I declare that his Majesty 
Napoleon III., Emperor of the French, by the grace of God and the 
national will, and her Excellency Mademoiselle Eugénie de Montijo, 
Countess de Téba, are united in marriage.” 

The ceremony of signing the registry of the marriage followed; the 
Emperor and Empress writing as they sat, and the witnesses standing, 
according to their rank. Then, in the Theatre, a cantata, from the pen 
of M. Méry, the Court poet, was chanted to the music of M. Robert; 
and this being concluded, the new Empress was escorted back in state to 
the Elysée. 

The marriage-ccclesiastical was performed on Sunday, at the church of 
Notre Dame. Paris was early astir on Sunday morning. The regular 
soldiery, horse and foot, took up their positions along the line of the pro- 
cession; the National Guards were called out on the same duty; and 
soon, from the Tuileries to Nétre Dame, the streets glistened with bay- 
onets and swords. Marching along from all quarters came the deputa- 
tions from the trades and workpeople, each headed by a great banner, 
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destined to await, in the garden of the Tuileries, the coming and going “The Archbishop, addressing the Emperor and Empress, said, ‘Do 
of the bridal procession. About two hundred old veterans from the In- | present yourselves here to contract marriage in presence of the’ med 
valides, each holding a tricolor, and applauded more heartily than aught | The Imperial pair answered, ‘ Yes, Monsieur.’ The silence at this Moment 
else, hobbled along. Windows began to fill, and roofs were covered, and | WS 80 profound, that these words might be heard throughout the spacig 
every corner of the streets had its full complement of spectators. Vene- | “difice. _—_ these 7 - +~ Hy of the Emperor, preceded bya 
tian masts, pennons, bannerols, oriflammes, planted by officials, fluttered port the alts ge _— ~ mmc J 7 M Fo Aint Ting in g 
at every turn. As the anxious ticket-holder approached Notre Dame, he | Cmedietion, . The “Archbishop then rm sa erate the Em aa for the 
as — queue of expectants similar to himse If, in the gayest costumes, | «Sire, you declare, acknowledge, and swear, before God, and be ore his Hey 
already formed. The old cathedral architecture was shrouded with de- Church, that you now take Mademoiselle de Montijo, Comtesse de Té y 
corations, A wooden construction had been raised, in three compart- | here present, for your wife and legitimate spouse?’ The Emperor aevendl 
ments, over the three entrances, painted in the medieval fashion, to match | with a firm and sonorous voice, ‘Yes, Monsieur.’ The Prelate continued 
the edifice. Long green velvet draperies floated to the wind over the en- | ‘ You promise and swear to be faithful in all things as a faithful husband 
trances, and above them flags of all colours; the old towers themselves | should be to his spouse, according to the commandment of God?’ The Ey. 
were clothed with gold brocade ; a gigantic gilt statue of Christ stood be- | peror again responded, ‘ Yes, Monsieur.’ The Archbishop, then turnin 
tween them; and a large gilt eagle with outstretched wings poised on each | the Empress, addressed the same interrogatories to her Majesty, and received 
summit, as if preparing, said the programme, “to take their flight for the | ~y — tin . a a . erie hed gern of gold and 
four cardinal points” ! The lowest part of the external decoration, which | = ee ae ar a — semgeecndtineny! ad oR “, b- “¥ the Words 
the eye soug it last, were the crimson velvet gold n-fringed hangings Rapeus eon bended a, = pars page ey y Bente 2 on 
ed entrances, and the three lofty flag-stails with their golden-edged | o¢ honour; after which, the Emperor placed the ring on the finger of her 
trico ors dependant. . Majesty, with the usual words. The Archbishop then, making the sign of 
; The doors were opened at ten, and the long undulating crowd flowed | the cross, said, ‘In nomine Patris et Filii et Spiritus Sancti.’ The couple 
in. The scene which met their gaze was magnificent beyond expectation. | then knelt, each holding the right hand of the other; and the Archbishop 
Ten thousand wax candles, suspended from the roof, dazzled the eyes. | extending his hands over them, pronounced the sacramental formula, ‘Deug 
The pillars were swathed from plinth to capital in crimson velvet, and | Abraham, Deus Isaac,’ &c. The Emperor and Empress then rising were 
each capital bore a gilt shield and a gilt eagle. Above these hung crim- | Conducted back to the throne. The Gospel was next read; and afterwards 
- yo por ys with gold and imitation ermine; and still higher, Shale Ulajeation wean — a eee the nt cage 
tha av be calle om velvet vallanne. « ie ecningggetae. or “ir Majesties w ar ¢ lt; the chs of 
pen 4 with Beomscath, snap x rene ssegplyg odie cpl the Emperor and another Bishop extended above their heads a canopy of 
festoons of flowers. The pillars next the nave on either side, were | silver brocade, and kept it so extended during the oraison. During the epis. 
ee epee alg 1 studde oy howe ~ Sy P nan ee copal benediction and the reading of the Gospel, the choir chanted several 
clothed in crimson and studded with bees. Hanging from the ceiling | times the ‘Domine salvum.’ The Archbishop then presented holy water to 
were the banners of the eighty-six Departments, of various dyes and de- | their Majesties, and commenced the ‘Te Deum,’ which was taken up by 
corations. A temporary altar had been erected just where the transepts | the orchestra and the singers. After the ‘Te Deum,’ the great officers of 
leave the choir, and over this stretched a crimson canopy lined with what | the crown, the princes, the ministers, and other persons who arrived in the 
seemed ermine, and surmounted with the omnipresent eagle. Beyond | cortége, resumed their places, and their Majesties descended from the 
this, in the unoccupicd part of the cathedral, there were lights also, so | throne.” * 
that the lustre of the place seemed to have no end. The trans pts were | , The passage back was made in the same order as before. In the even- 
fitted up for the Senate, the Council of State, the Ministers, the Corps | img, the Government offices were illuminated, but very few private 
Diplomatique, and the Corps Legislatif. Under the canopy were placed houses, : > 
om stately chairs covered with green velvet, standing on a carpet imi- eg They w -_ ree Pg Sea mtg aren Ao 
ating ermine. . e ere accompanied by Pr rome 4 ‘ , and the 
Whilst all awaited the arrival of the Emperor and Empress, other arri- | Princess Mathilde; with the Duke de Bassano, General de Montebello, 
vals did not go unmarked. Among them were General Lebreton, Cardinal | 2nd_ their wives. But Jerome and Mathilde returned on Monday to 
Donnet, the Pope’s Nuncio, leading the Corps Diplomatique, the Duke of | Paris. On Tuesday, the Emperor and Empress dined at Versailles ; and 
Osuna and the Marquis of Bedmar, two of the witnesses of the civil mar- the Emperor attended a Council on Wednesday, when his bride also came 
riage, the American Minister, the Decembrists in a body—M. Carlier, M. | to Paris. : . . P 
Romieu, author of “ Le Spectre Rouge,” Count de Morny, and General The marriage has been followed by a series of fetes given by the various 
Schramm ; the Duke of Brunswick, with his diamond-dusted pelisse, and | Ministers at their hotels. : , : ‘ 
Bou Maza the Arao, were also conspicuous. Much has been said of the charity of Marie Antoinette, Josephine, and 
The Empress Eugénie was half an hour behind the appointed time in | the Duchess of Orleans ; and the Empress Eugénie seems disposed to 
arriving at the Tuilerics; and the cortége did not start until a quarter | Tival them, By Imperial decree she has been named President of the 
past twelve, when a salute of 101 guns from the Invalides announced the | Lying-in Societies ; and has bestowed upon them 100,000 francs, out of 
fact to all Paris. Preceded by dragcons, the bridal party followed in | 299,000 franes given her by the Emperor as a marriage-offering. The re- 
three divisions, each separated by dragoons; then the Emperor’s carriage | ™aining 160,000 francs are to be expended in supplying additional beds to 
—the same used by Napoleon, Charles Dix, and Louis Philippe, and con- the Hospice des Incurables. : - 
taining only the bride and bridegroom. The carriage was entirely sur- | _ Some personal incidents connected with the marriage may be men- 
rounded by plate-glass windows, so that the occupants were distinctly tioned. ‘The Princess Marie of Baden, who is Duchess of Hamilton, 
visible, “On the roof was a huge imperial crown, of which the fresh | 2nd cousin of the Emperor, left the Tuileries on Saturday before the mar- 
gilding contrasted strangely with the rest of the carriage, which told a | Mage act was signed, because a place befitting her rank had not been re- 
tale that excited remarks among the spectators which were not altogether served for her. The Duke and Duchess also went to the ecclesiastical 
complimentary to the scene of which om were the witnesses. The car- celebration at Notre Dame, but declined to gg omar ae o a” Im- 
riage was drawn by cight superb English horses, with postilions. The perial gallery with the “ civil family” of the Emperor. Several aristo- 
harness was of silk and gold, and on the head of each of the horses was | cratic dames, heated with scrambling over benches, were disgusted at 
an immense plume of white ostrich feathers. Behind the carriage was a finding some of the best seats occupied by the great actresses of the day— 
cluster of five footmen in state liveries, besides which a considerable num- Ozy, Brohan, Esther, Constance, Judith—the last a mistress of Prince 
ber of runners in similar livery followed on foot.” As it passed, the ) Napoleon Jerome! | Several members of the Legislative Corps even, and 
people took off their hats and cheered, but not heartily—indeed the | their young lady friends, could not get places. c 
reception was chilling: and thus the procession advanced to Notre Dame. It is said that at Notre Dame on Saturday, the Grand Master of the Cere- 
The entry, as seen from within, was striking. We copy one of the | monies found he had lost the wedding-ring ; that he borrowed another from 
descriptions entire. one of the Princesses; that it was not until the Archbishop had 
“ About half-past twelve, some of the deputy-chamberlains of the palace | blessed the borrowed ring that the Grand Master mustered courage to in- 
appeared in their scarlet uniforms, and immediately the drums beat a salute | form the Emperor of his mishap. When told, Louis Napoleon; quietly 
and the trumpets sounded a flourish. Marshal Vaillant entered the moment | drew from his pocket a box which contained the wedding-ring and a fine 
after ; and then came a number of ladics in dresses of the brightest colours | medal, ornamented with diamonds, and bearing the names of the Empress 
and the richest materials ; the Princess Mathilde leading the way, wearing a | and of himself and the date of the marriage. The Archbishop then 
pink velvet robe, with train behind, and basque according to the present | }Jessed both the ring and the medal thus produced. 
mode. Madame de Montijo followed immediately behind, in a dress of blue There is a report that the Queen of Spain intends to present the Em- 
velvet ; and then the several ladies of honour, all in morning dresses of dif- press with a magnificent crown ; and that the Duchess of Alba and 
ferent colours, and all wearing white ostrich feathers in their bonnets. The “tee we E = lee teiiin : Saath Tenemn 
eye had scarcely time to take in a few details, so rapidly the bright vision “Nott my 4 ‘loon as a > ” the 2 o waliieete wilt 
ast, us if kept back by some little delay. see , ag ene , , - . : 
“The leegy then josveds d down the aisle, with the Archbishop of Paris | day. At noon on Tuesday, there was a line of persons a quarter of a 
at their head, to meet the Emperor and the Empress. At five minutes to | mile in length, waiting for their turn. The decorations of the Hotel de 
one the Emperor and Empress arrived ; and having been offered the mor- | Ville also attracted thousands of visitors. 
sel of the true cross to kiss by the Archbishop, four ecclesiastics held a The Moniteur states that the amnesty will include three thousand 
rich dais over the heads of the Imperial pair, and the procession advanced persons involved in the insurrections following the coup d'état, The 
up the church. Marshal Magnan and the Duke de Bassano led the way, fol- | “Hyoniteur says there now remain only twelve hundred prisoners. 
lowed by Marshal de St. Arnaud and the Duke de Cambacérés, Then came The M: site die Reteainttn teen ten alled from his post as French 
the Emperor, leading the Empress by the hand, he advancing on the right. Mi ~~ : ry bw pat = Tl =e mtn aan for this se ig hoo 
The Empress was exceedingly pale, but perfectly composed, She looked - we — ae antinople. see! oy ve ues m whew Fe hand 
neither to the right nor to the left, and advanced steadily. She wore adress of | favourable re sult of his blunde ring interference to promote Frenc 
white velvet, epinglé, with rather large basque. A veil of point d’ Angleterre diminish British influence, especially in attempting to prevent the con- 
flowed from underneath the small crown sparkling with diamonds. The front | struction of the Egyptian railway, and obtain for France the Protectorate 
of her dress and the basque behind also shone with the same rich ornaments. | of the Holy Places. The latter attempt threw Turkey into the hands of 
‘The Emperor was dressed in the uniform of a general officer, with high boots Russia, and expelled the ablest Minister of the Porte, Reschid Pacha. The 
and white inexpressibles. He had on the grand collar of the Legion of Honour | jatest featof Lavalette was to demand an audience of the Sultan for Abd- 
— ace 24 ene ——_- — = nage Sheep el-Kader as a French subject. This would have been an indirect ad- 
iad been suspended fro e neck 0 rarles \., ¢ 5 e es : he fe Tie - : . oon 
Spain had rar to him. Then followed an immense mass of uniforms of | ™Ss10n of the _ . to a the an . | aa 
oer on ription, until the eye was dazzled with so much gold and silver —e aron Brenier, a useful official, succeeds 41, de 
embroidery. ette, Ps 
* The Emp ror and Empress took their places on the throne. On the A furious pamphlet has been published by Frederick Billot, a provincial 
right of the altar, the five Cardinals were seated; and further down the | advocate and Legitimist, breathing war and extermination against uDg- 
Marshals of France in full costume, and holding their batons of command. | jand, It is styled “ Lettres Franques,” addressed “to Napoleon UI. 
The church was crowded in every part, and from the remotest corner of the The Paris correspondent of the Daily News reports a remarkable con- 
nate and high galeria hundred to ath even a Dosing gimp | veryation which he avers occurred lately betwoon “an cx Preach Min 
0 e cere y. AS as p Mi stlies ace smse. 3 ie \ . A y * 
the Archbishop officiating saluted them, and the ceremony of marriage then | te", one of the most eminent statesmen in Europe, whose name aoe 
commenced, at liberty to mention, and two other political personages, 
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« The statesman in question expressed himself nearly in the following 
terms—‘ It is a remarkable fact, that the Republic neither brought us war 
nor Socialism, and the — Government, calling itself the saviour of 
France, will give us Socialism to begin with. It exists already in our finances 
by the bank mobiliére and the bank foncitre; and the presumption and 
want of foresight of Government is hurrying us on speedily and inevitably 

war with all Europe, against whom we are very likely to prove defence- 

’ One of the parties to this conversation, who is himself almost an Im- 

ialist, replied—* In this you are right; and it must be admitted that, for 
the sake of appearing to make reductions in the war budget, the Government 
is at this moment consuming its stores.’ The statesman continued—‘ Yes, 
whilst all the strong laces of Austria and Russia are armed, and they have 
not even so much to do as to put up the palisades, which are already lying 
ready in the trenches. 

The election of the Presidents of the Cercle de I’'Union Club and the 
Jockey Club have been made the occasion for a strong display of Anti- 
Bonapartist feeling. In the former, M. de Crouseilhes has been deposed, 
and a Henri de Biron substituted. M. de Crouseilhes was a Legitimist 
who had leaned towards Bonapartism. In the Jockey Club, M. Dela- 
marre, a renowned Decembrist, has been ejected, in the teeth of all the 
influence of such partisans as Edgar Ney and De Morny. 

Srarv.—Nothing has occurred to alter the position of parties. The 
Ministers still rely on obtaining a majority at the elections; and it is re- 
marked that their candidates are everywhere the favourites of the clergy. 





killed and several wounded; and then they made a run for Pegu, which 
some succeeded in reaching. Major Hill sallied out in search of the re- 
mainder; he found six “ tied up for execution,” and the havildar lying 
headless beside them. Meanwhile, one of the expresses had reached Ge- 
neral Godwin ; and he despatched 150 Marines in the men-of-war’s boats, 
and 300 British soldiers in the Nerbudda steamer. The latter grounded ; 
the former were repelled with a loss of six men killed and twenty-seven 
wounded, including two officers, As soon as this was known, the “most 
energetic measures’’ were taken. Headed by General Godwin and Ge- 
neral Steele, 1600 men set out for Pegu in boats and steamers, and 700 
by land. The result is known. Major [ill had only lost three men; 
but his ammunition was nearly gone; and had the succours been delayed 
he would have had only the bayonet to rely on. : 

The annexation of the occupied territory had not been proclaimed, but 
the whole administrative staiif’ had been appointed; and Mr, Colvin is 
openly named in the journals as the future Viceroy or Commissioner, 

The Indian journals loudly demand the recall of General Godwin. 

Unrtep Srares.—The Pacific, with papers from New York to the 22d 
January, arrived at Liverpool yesterday. 





Narvaez is either ill or shamming indisposition, at Biarritz, near Bay- | 


onne. He is said to have pretended illness in excuse for not proceed- 
ing to Vienna when he received the latest royal order to begone. An 
—_— to bring him to trial has been rejected by the Council of 
inisters. 
The Espana of Madrid is in eestasies at the choice of Napoleon the 


; The Cuban question had come before the Senate on the 18th; when 
General Cass made a speech in favour of acquiring Cuba either by pur- 
chase or action; and Mr. Mason took an opposite view. The debate was 
adjourn¢ d to the 25th. 

The House of Representatives had refused, by a very large vote, to 
suspend the rules in order to permit Mr. Marshall to present his’ resolu- 
tion providing for the appropriation of a fund of 10,000,000 dollars, in 


| order to enable General Pierce to meet any emergency that might arise 
| during the recess of Congress. 


Third. Some of the comments of the Spanish journals are ludicrously | 


sublime. Every sentence of the following extract was printed as a se- 
parate paragraph in the original. 

“From this day forwards the delicious Granada may add to its titles of 
glory, that the enchanting Empress of the French had seen the light for the 
first time in its Eastern precincts. Maria Eugenia de Guzman and Porto- 
earrero, who has lived among us from her most tender years, whom we have 
seen grow up and shine with pride among the fairest of our court, gives her 
hand to Napoleon ITT. The news of this singular event awakens in the heart 
of Spaniards a sentiment of joy difficult to explain. It is a Spaniard who is 
about to give to the Imperial throne of a great and powerful nation the 
splendour of her grace and of her beauty. It is in Paris, the capital of Eu- 
rope, where the Castillian type achieves the palm of beauty. It is that 
Countess of Téba who treated us with such affable goodness, and made agree- 
able our assemblies with so much wit and talent, who is about to present 
herself to her age and to posterity, clothed with the purple of the Caesars, to 
share the high destinies of him whe is at the same time the heir to the man 
of the age and the tamer of anarchy. It is our sympathetic countrywoman 
who is the chosen to reign over all the social eminences of a great people. 
It is Iberian grace which is about to preside over the glory of the sciences, 
gotee? of the arts, the power of industry, of civilization—in a word, of 

ce. 

Then follow glowing paragraphs on the heroic ancestors of the lady: 
but one is omitted—her father, who fought for Joseph Bonaparte, against 
his country, in the Peninsular war! 

Traty.—The Government of the Pope encounters great resistance in 
the collection of a new tax on industry. So strongly was this opposed, 
that the Bolognese had even submitted to implore the intercession of the 
Austrian commander, who suspended the taxgathering until he had com- 
municated with Rome. 

There is a project on foot at Naples to establish a line of steamers be- 
tween that city and the United States. As an instance of the worse than 
inefficiency of the Neapolitan Police, it is related that the composer Mer- 
eadante, lately returning from the first performance of a new opera, be- 
dizened with jewellery, was robbed in the streets. Whilst he was stating 
his case to the Commissary of Police, he suddenly exclaimed, pointing to 
two policemen, “* Why there are two of the robbers!” 

Montenrcro.—Ferocity, as a matter of course, is one characteristic of 
the Montenegrin war. Osmar Pacha was defeated in a night attack on 
the 15th January, on the plain behind Scutari. The Montenegrins car- 
ried off seventeen standards, eighty horse-loads of gunpowder, sixty 
horses, many arms, and the heads of three hundred and seventeen Turks. 

ther successes and reverses are recorded. The Turks have inflamed 
their Mahomedan subjects in Bosnia and Herzegowina. It is thought 

robable that the Montenegrins must succumb ; but at present the Turks 
ve been everywhere beaten. 

In the mean time, Austria has sent Count Linange as Ambassador to 
Constantinople. His instructions are said to be these— 

“1, Austria offers her kind offices and her intervention to reéstablish the 
status quo ante. 2. Austria, in her quality of protecting power of the border 
Christians, demands a cessation of the persecutions and arbitrary acts of 
which the poor rayahs have been hitherto victims in the Turkish provinces. 
3. In case, however, the Turkish Government should decline to comply with 
this request, Count Linange is instructed to inform the Ottoman Porte of the 
firm resolution of Austria to intervene solely for the protection of the Chris- 
tians against all persecution and oppression, but in no manner to influence 
the relations between Turkey and entenegee.” 


Grahowa has been stormed and sacked, and the Waiwode is either | 
It is currently reported | 


taken or he has escaped into Austrian territory. 
that Jellachich has been appointed to command the Austrian forces in 
that quarter ; and that a Russian corps, upwards of fifty thousand strong, 
has been ordered to march into the Danubian Provinces. 

Inp1a.—Fuller accounts from the East have now reached us; and the 
facts they disclose do not at all lessen the extent of the Pegu disaster. 
When General Godwin left Pegu, there was, it appears, a Burmese force 
numbering about 10,00) men stationed at Shoygyn, within an easy dis- 
tance of the town, under Moung Krouk Loung, the King’s brother-in- 
law. Nevertheless, General Godwin placed a garrison of only 400 Na- 
tive troops, with a small supply of ammunition, in the pagoda; and had 
Searcely got out of sight when a strong Burmese force, with scaling-lad- 

advanced against the town, and were driven off with some loss. On 
the 3d December they made a similar attack, with a like result ; and after 
that the attacks are described as “incessant.” Major Hill sent off suc- 
eessively four messengers to Rangoon; but as no precautions had been 
taken to keep up a communication, he was not sure that a single one had 
reached the Commander-in-chief. The first success of the Burmese was | 
the capture of the ammunition, sent by boat, and guarded by twenty Se- 
Peoys. These gallant fellows fought as long as they could; four were 








| 395,933 in 1851. n 
| were 38,291, being an excess on the number, 37,255, of the correspond- 


All the provinces of Mexico but three were in revolt. It is more than 
conjectured that Santa Anna is at the bottom of this movement. 

West Inpurs.—The La Plata reached Southampton with the West 
Indian and Pacific mails on We dnesday, with a clean bill of health. She 
left Jamaica on the 11th and St. Thomas on the 19th January. 

The news that the Derby Government had proposed no measures for 
Colonial relief had caused great indignation in Jamaica. That Govern- 
ment had deluded them: all the pretences of Protection had been thrown 
aside: it was a cruel inconsistency to admit Colonial distress and refuse 
the remedy of protective duties. The House of Assembly was to meet on 
the 25th January, and there was the old talk of refusing the supplies. 

From the other islands the only subject worth notice is the pretty 
general abatement of the yellow fever. The Dauntless, stationed at Bar- 
bados, had lost altogether seventy-three men and sixteen officers by that 
deadly scourge. 





Piisrellaurons. 


We understand that Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe, on the retirement 
of the Earl of Derby’s Administration, placed his resignation as Ambas- 
sador to the Ottoman Porte in the hands of the Earl of Aberdeen. The 
noble Viscount has since been requested to retain the appointment in which 
his distinguished talents have rendered such important services to the 
interests of Great Britain ; and it is hoped that he may consent to change 
his previously expressed determination.— Morning Post. 

According to the Standard, the members of the National Club will 
entertain themselves at a Parliamentary dinner shortly, under the presi- 
dence of Lord Clancarty. It is especially pointed out, that ‘“‘ Mr. Per- 
ceval, the late candidate for the University of Oxford, will be of the 
party.” 

Viscount Melbourne, who was better known as Sir Frederick Lamb 
and Lord Beauvale, in the department of diplomacy, died on Saturday 
last, at Brocket Hall, after a short illness, arising from gout. He was 
the third son of the first Viscount, and was born in 1782. He succeeded 
to the title in 1848, on the death of his brother, the former Prime Minis- 
ter. As he leaves no issue, the title is extinct ; and the estates in Hert- 
fordshire and Derbyshire become the property of Viscountess Palmerston, 
the sister of the late Viscount. 

The title of Earl of Tyrconnell is extinct by the death of the late Earl, 
who left no issue. He died on the 26th January, at Kiplin in Yorkshire, 

Lord Combermere has been ordered to provide a suitable place in the 
Tower for the reception of the funeral-car upon which the body of the 
Duke of Wellington was borne to St. Paul's. The public will therefore 
be admitted to inspect this wonderful production of modern design, 

Mr. Cobden’s invasion wager has been accepted. Cobden, it appears, in- 
tended it as a challenge to the editor of the Manchester Guardian; but the 
editor of that respectable journal replied, that he already subscribes at the 
rate of two shillings a week to the Infirmary; another shilling would not 
be much, but what would be the worth of Mr. Cobden’s paper in the event 
of a French invasion? The gentleman who accepted the wager is a 
Queen’s ofticer—Major-General Brotherton; and in order to meet the 
peculiarity of the case, Mr. Cobden, with unheard-of delicacy, had given 
his solicitor instructions to draw a bond pledging him to pay to Major- 
General Brotherton 10,0007, in case of the French e¢/fempting an invasion. 
The terms of the originalghallenge implied a successful invasion. Mr, 
Cobden thinks that had the General accepted those terms, he might have 
been open to the suspicion of not doing his best to defeat the enemy! 
The correspondence, so far, was published yesterday. This morning, 
however, we have before us a letter from Major-General Brotherton de- 
clining to take Mr. Cobden’s bond, the General having ouly desired 
“to test”? Mr. Cobden’s “sincerity’’; but he will pay the one shilling 
per week to the Infirmary notwithstanding. 

The Manchester: Free-trade Hall is to be pulled down in March; and 
a handsome hall built by a public company is to take its place. 

St. Vincent’s Place has been selected as the site of the equestrian statue 
of Queen Victoria about to beset up at Glasgow, 

The Forcign Office has directed M. Vogel to set out, as Astronomer 
and Botanist to the Expedition of Barth and Overweg, at present on the 

shores of Lake Chad. 


The Registrar-General’s quarterly return of births, deaths, and mar- 
riages, has attracted great attention. The births, in 1852, were 624,171, 
against 616,251 in 1851. The deaths were 407,938 in 1852, against 
The marriages in the quarter ending September 1852 
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ing quarter in 1851. Some particulars of marriages for the last twelve 
years are significant. 

“The number of marriages was 38,291 ; while in the summer quarters of 
1840-3 the number of marriages never exceeded 29,397, and in 1842 fell so 
low as 27,288; in the summer of 1844 there was a sudden increase, and in 
the summer of 1845 the marriages were 35,003; in 1847-8 the numbers fell 
back to 32,439, and rose slowly until the summer of 1849; in each of the 
three succeeding summers (1850-2) the marriages have not been less than 
37,155 in number. Nothing probably indicates more accurately than these 
figures the condition of the people, or the view which they took of their pros- 
pects in life during the last eleven summers.” 

The births of the last quarter of the year were 152,066, the deaths 
99,946, the natural increase 52,120. But in the same quarter 55,315 
emigrants sailed from London, Plymouth, and Liverpool; and the total 
from all ports was 57,913, 

“* Many who sailed from other ports are not in the return, and it is well 
known that a large proportion of the emigrants who sail from Liverpool are 
by birth Irish. At present it is probable, taking all circumstances into ac- 
count, that the emigration from England is not equal to its natural increase, 
The number of emigrants who sailed during the year 1852 from the ports of 
the United Kingdom, at which there are emigration-agents, amounted to 
350,647 ; or certainly not less, taking the ycar through and other ports into 
account, than 1000 a day.” 

We observe that the public health has fallen below the average both in 
town and country, but especially in the town districts; and that much of 
this mortality may be attributed to the filthy condition of so many places, 
and the damp weather. 

Result of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis for 
the week ending on Saturday last. 














Ten Weeks Week 

of 1843-52, of 1853, 
Zymotic Diseases..... cccvee 2,162 197 
Dropsy, Cancer, and o kK 2 
Tubercular Diseases eee 189 
Diseases of the Brain, al Marrow 106 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels..... ee eee 42 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiratio 199 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion 62 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &C.......ceceseeeceeeeeeeeeesens 14 
Childbirth , diseases of the Uterus, &c.......... 6 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, &c, 7 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &c....... 7 
Malformations. .....csseccseseevevcvevevceeces 3 
Premature Birth ....ccscsccesceveececsesecess 33 
BITOPRY. ccccccccccccevcccecccccesccocccccccce 24 
50 
5 
24 
1,011 


Total (including unspecified causes).......-+seeeeeeeees 10,683 


A communication from Captain Denham, R.N., of the Queen’s ship Herald, 
now prosecuting a scientific voyage, was recently read at the Royal Society, 
in which the deepest sounding of the ocean ever made was recorded. On the 
passage from Rio de Janeiro to the Cape of Good Hope, in 36° 49’ South lati- 
tude and 37° 6 West longitude, on a calm day, the ocean was ascertained to 
be 7706 fathoms deep, or 7.7 geographical miles. 

The Newcastle Chronicle gives an enticing picture of the town in which it 
is published. ‘ Our alleys are swarming with thieves, our finest streets are in- 
fested by beggars, and barricaded by hawkers of small wares; the lamps are 
worse lighted, the streets worse kept, and the whole town more disorderly, 
} pea other towns of the same importance in other parts of ‘the king- 

om. 

A curious instance of the phenomenon of a “ moving bog”’ took place re- 
cently on the lands of Enagh Monmore, in the West of the County Clare, 
forming part of the estate of Mr. Marcus Keane. A tract of bog, about a 
mile in circumference, was perceived to be deeply fissured, and shortly after- 
wards the whole mass commenced to move in an Easterly direction, and con- 
tinued in motion for twenty-four hours. In that period it accomplished a 
movement of about eighty perches to the East of its former position ; and 
the result has been the exposure of a quantity of bog-timber which was 

reviously covered with peat to the depth of fifteen feet. The cause of this 
and-slip is supposed to Lave been an accumulation of water in a slough 
which occupied the centre of the bog. It now covers a piece of ground from 
which the turf had been cut away.—Dudlin Express, 





BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending on 
Saturday, the 29th day of Jan. 1853. 
188UE DEPARTMENT. 





Notes issued seseverencececees £32,494,810 j Government Debt,........+006 £11,015,100 
| Other Securities eee 2,984,900 

Gold Coin and Bullion ......... 18,475,656 

Silver Bullion, ......seecceeees 19,154 


£32,494,810 £32 ,494,810 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 








Proprietors’ Capital .......+++ £14,553,000 | Government Securities (in- 

BeOS coccccccveccescccccsesess 3,218,441 cluding Dead Weight Annuity) £13,800,613 

Public Deposits 5,235,993 Other Securities 13,654,165 

Other Deposits 13,066,193 MOtes coccccsccccece 9,511,360 

Seven Day and other Bills..... 1,440,536 Gold and Silver Coin 548,025 
£37 514,163 £37 514,163 


* Including Exchequer, Savings-BKanks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Accts 








BDIKTHS. 

On the 19th January, at Turin, the Hon. Mrs. Edward Erskine, of a daughter. 

On the 25th, at Thorneycroft Hall, Cheshire, the Wife of the Rev. John Thorney- 
croft, of a daughter. 

On the 27th, in Carlton Gardens, the Hon. Mrs. James Stuart Wortley, of a son. 

On the 29th, at Bulmershe Court, Berks, Lady Catherine Wheble, of a son and 
heir. 

On the 29th, in Brook Street, the Marchioness of Blandford, of a daughter. 

On the 2d February, at May Place, Crayford, Kent, the Wife of James Macgregor, 
Esq., M.P., of a daughter. 

On the 2d, at Wolterton Park, Norfolk, the seat of the Earl of Orford, the Hon. 
Mrs. Frederic Walpole, of a daughter. 

On the 3d, in Mansfield Street, Lady Charles Russell, of a son. 

On the 3d, at Marston House, the Hon. Mrs. Robert Boyle, of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 22d January, at her Britanic Majesty’s Consulate, Leghorn, oy! Drum- 
mond Wolff, Attaché to her Majesty's Legation in Tuscany, only son of the Rev. Dr. 
and Lady Georgiana Wolff, of the Bonners, Somerset, to Adeline, only daughter of 
the late Walter Sholto Douglas, Esq. 

On the 27th, at Ongar, Albert Beetham, of Taranaki, New Zealand, elder son of 
Albert William Beetham, Esq., of Gray’s Inn, and of Boldre, Hants, barrister-at- 


law, F.R.S., to Augusta Bridget, younger daughter of William Coe, Esq., of Ongar, 


Essex. 

On the 27th, at Belmaduttry House, Ross-shire, Major James Wardlaw, third 
son of the late Lieutenant-General and the Hen. Mrs. Wardlaw, to Jane, only 
daughter of the late Sir Colin Mackenzie, Bart., of Kilroy. 

On the 29th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, D’Monte, third son of the late 
George Arbuthnot, Esq., of Elderslic, Surrey, to Esther Jane, youngest daughter 
of the late Rev. Sir William Murray, Bart., of Hillhead and Claremont, N.B. 

On the 2d February, at Lyndhurst Church, the Rev. Paulet Mildmay Compton, 
Rector of Mapperton, Dorsetshire, son of Henry Combe Compton, Esq., M.P. for 
South Hants, to Mary Catherine Powell, youngest daughter of the late Henry Wey- 
land Powell, Esq., of Foxlease Park, Hants. 


| 

On the 2d, at Woodlands St. Mary, John Rocke, Esq., Clungunford House Salop 
to Constance Anne, second daughter of Sir Charles Cuyler, Bart. . , 

On the 3d, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, the Hon. Thomas Montague Carrin 
ton Wilde, younger son of the Right Hon. Lord Truro, to Emily, second daughter 
of Charles Chapman, Esq., of Balham Hill, Surrey. 

DEATHS. 

On the 7th September, at sea, on board the ship Chance, from Liverpool to Port 
Phillip, Arabella Ann, in her 4th year; on the 8th September, Robert Burns 
aged one year and ahalf; and on the 18th September, Arthur Vincent, in his 34 
year, the only children of Berkeley W. Hutchinson, Esq., surgeon, Government 
medical-officer of the Chance, and great grandchildren of Robert Burns. 

On the 2lst January, at Wilcot, the Rev. James Pears, B.C.L., Rector of Char}. 
combe, and Head Master of the Grammar School, Bath, formerly Fellow of Ney 
College, Oxford; in his 74th year. 

On the 27th, at the Vicarage, Broxbourne, the Rev. Thomas Pickthall, Rector of 
Wormley, and Vicar of Broxbourne, Herts ; in his 72d year. 

On the 27th, the Hon. Wilmot Shafto Vaughan, second son of the Earl of Lis. 
burne ; in his 14th year. 

On the 27th, at Bromley, Kent, Diana, widow of the late Major-General Irving 
and daughter of the late Sir Alexander Gordon, Bart., of Lesmoir, Aberdeenshire: 
in her 87th year, ‘ 

On the 28th, in Great Cumberland Street, Georgiana, widow of Lieutenant. 
General Sir George Quentin, C.B. and K.C.H. 

On the 29th, in Harrington Street, Regent’s Park, Lieutenant-General Willian, 
Somarsall Forbes, formerly of the Eighty-ninth Regiment; in his 79th year, 

On the 30th, in Connaught Place West, the Lady Muncaster: in her 46th year, 

On the 30th, at Bradwall Hall, Cheshire, Jolin Latham, Esq., D.C.L.; in his 
66th year. 

On the 30th, in Harewood Square, Lady Alston; in her 81st year. 

On the 31st, Captain Frederic James Ibbetson, late of the Second Dragoon Guards, 
and second son of the late Sir Charles Ibbetson, Bart. 

On the 31st, at Pyworthy, Devon, the Rev. Thomas Hockin Kingdon, B.D., for 
forty-five years Rector of Pyworthy, and formerly Fellow of Exeter College, Ox. 
ford ; in his 78th year. 

On the 2d February, in Cork Street, Burlington Gardens, William Simson ; in his 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Political movements have been looking up during the last few days, 
This morning we have reports of three meetings, all of the convivial- 
political kind, furnished by Halifax, Manchester, and Lincoln. 

The Liberals of Halifax gave a public dinner to their Members on 
Thursday, at the Old Cock; whence the party ange to the Odd Fel- 
lows’ Hall, which was bedraped with orange, yelloy, and white, for the 
occasion. Many ladies were present. Sir Charles Wood responded to 
the toast of the evening, “‘ Our Borough Members.” A review of the 
Whig achievements of the last five-and-twenty years necessarily led to 
the Reform Act, and to the question of coming reforms. 

There is no inherent virtue in a ten-pound house; but some criterion for 
registration must be adopted. ‘There are defects in the Reform Act of 1832, 
‘and those defects we are prepared to amend.” ‘ We propose to proceed 
upon the principle we advocated in 1832, and so to extend the franchise as 
to embrace the most intelligent of the classes below those now enfranchised 
(what I mean by below is in point of pecuniary qualification) who may be 
most fitted and best fitted to enjoy the franchise.’ Why, ‘a non-elector,” 
at a meeting at the Old Cock during the last election, “ my friend Bob Wil- 
kinson,” talked better sense than any man in the room. “Is it not desira- 
ble that such men as these should be electors?’”’ But we must not be 
| rash—not go “too fast, or too far.” Europe is a witness against that, 
‘Take our nearest neighbours. Such a despotism never prevailed in France 
even in the time of Napoleon the First. The press gagged—liberty sup- 
> man allowed to speak his opinion—the neighbouring country of 

Jelgium forced to gag her press—no press in Europe free but ours, which, 
And hence his hatred of our press that it alone 
That despotism was established by universal suf- 











thank God, he cannot gag. 
dares to speak the truth.” 
frage and the ballot. 

Sir Charles concurs in the objects of the Peace Society, but not in their 
means. ‘The best security for peace is to be prepared for war”’ ; not offen- 
sive, but defensive war. ‘‘ We are not to be bullied, insulted, or trampled on, 
by any nation in the world.” There can be no objection to putting ourselves 
in a proper state of defence—limited entirely to an adequate defence of our 
shores. 

Mr. Crossley, the other Member, also addressed his constituents. 

The assembly at Manchester was called a “ social soirée or réunion” ; 
and consisted of Liberal deputations from almost all the Lancashire towns. 
Mr. George Wilson was in the chair; supported by Mr. Bright and Mr. 
Gibson, and five other Members of Parliament. The two Borough Mem- 
bers concurred in the line of conduct to be pursued towards the Govern- 
ment—“ Coalition Government” was Mr. Bright’s phrase, but, as he 
explained, ot in “an offensive sense.” They agree not to go into need- 
less opposition; to await patiently for measures; to treat Ministers 
‘with as much generous forbearance as we can possibly muster, con- 
sistent with the principles we hold” ; and generally to give them “‘a fair 
and honourable support.”” The other topics discussed were Parliamentary 
Reform, the Ballot, Education, the Tariff, and the Income-tax. On the 
last topic, Mr. Bright expressed himself strongly against Mr. Gladstone’s 
views ; and warmly applauded Mr. Disraeli and the country gentlemen, 
for proposing to make a distinction between fixed and fluctuating income, 
—a step “we in this district are bound to applaud.” 

Mr. Christopher appeared yesterday, not unexpectedly, at the ordinary 
at the Saracen’s Head, Lincoln, and made a speech. } 

He deplored the “ fatal” policy of Sir Robert Peel, but defended his ad- 
hesion to the late Government after Protection was abandoned, on the ground 
of necessity. He had always told them that it would be difficult to restore 
Protection—perhaps impossible. He had never deluded them. He gave @ 
rambling narrative of the ate session ; reiterated the old charge of combina- 
tion, but shrank from ‘conspiracy ” ; and he intimated his belief that Lord 
John Russell and Sir William Molesworth have converted Lord Aberdeen to 
Democratic courses. Jf the reverse is the truth, then Mr. Christopher will 
support the Government. : : 

The other Member, Mr. Banks Stanhope, concurred with his colleague. 
| Both made a great point of the cry that “our Protestant institutions are 
| in danger,” from Papal aggression. 


} At a meeting of the ratepayers of Marylebone, last night, a resolution 
| was passed condemning as unconstitutional and dangerous the Bishop of 
London’s Churchwarden’s Election Bill, which interferes with the con- 
trol of the parish over the election of its officers. 


The names of the persons included in Louis Napoleon’s amnesty were 
published yesterday in the Monitewr. All the persons included in the list 
are to be instantly liberated. But they belong mainly to the lowest class 
of society, and the exiled Generals are not included. . 

General Narvaez has received orders from Madrid to proceed to Viewn® 
at once, under penalty of being regarded as a rebel. 
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The new Grinnell Arctic expedition, which is shortly to proceed from 


New York in search of Sir John Franklin, is to be commanded by Dr. 
Kane, who believes that Sir John still exists and can be rescued. 





vadings in the great Wagner case were again commenced yesterday, in 
ota Queen's Bench, by the counsel for Mr. Gye in support of the 
demurrer to Mr. Lumley’s declaration. Mr. Lumley seeks damages from 
M-. Gye, for enticing away the lady. The legal point now at issue is, 
whether an action can be sustained against any person who persuades ano- 
ther to break a contract, or whether the remedy in law is not confined to a 
proceeding against the person who broke the contract. The arguments were 


unfinished yesterday. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srock ExcuHanor, Fripay AFTERNOON. 
The English Stock Market has this week presented an unsettled aspect, 
with frequent although not extensive fluctuations. The agitation on the 
Puris Bourse has checked operations for the rise; added to a fear that the 
Bank may still increase its rate of discount. Remittances of gold to St. Pe- 
tersburg were resumed on Tuesday to the extent of 100,000/. The Conti- 
nental exchanges show a tendency to improvement. The value of money 
continues easy on the Stock Exchange, and out-of-doors, at the rate of about 
23 per cent on good bills, without any particular demand. Consols, which 
olosed on Saturday at 99§ }, declined } on Monday, —s to lower quota- 
tions from Paris, and a report that a ‘Railway loan would be required for 
Russia of 6,500,0002.—which requires confirmation. The Funds were again 
éepressed on Tuesday, in sympathy with the French Market; and the varia- 
tions in Consols have since been between 994 and 99} §. Government pur- 
chases on Wednesday tended to support prices; which might have n 
further strengthened yesterday by a rally of } in French Stocks; but a 
belief was then prevalent that the next Bullion-return by the Bank of Eng- 
land will exhibit a decline of upwards of 300,000/. The anticipated change 
in the French Ministry is a subject of discussion. Today the French Funds 
¢ame nearly 1 per cent lower ; Consols opened at } decline, rallied to 99} %, 
and close at 994 3. Bank Stock has risen } this week ; India Stock has fallen 
1 per cent, and Exchequer Bills 2s. 
oreign Stocks have presented a heavy appearance, and several sales have 
been effected, A decline of 1 has taken place in Chilian and Sardinian, } 
in Dutch Two-and-a-half and Four per Cents, and } in Spanish Three per 
(ents and Deferred, and Turkish Scrip. Buenos Ayres is 1 better. A nota- 
eial protest on account of the Portuguese Bondholders was made by Mr. 
Thornton on Tuesday against the contiscation of 25 per cent of the dividend 
due on the Ist of January, and the non-payment of the four preceding ones. 
Accounts from Lisbon refer to the recent decision of the London Stock Ex- 
change regarding Portuguese Securities: the reduction of interest has serious- 
ly affected the position of that Government. The mail nee La Plata 
brought 215,000 dollars on account of the Mexican bondholders, The intelli- 
nee from that country is alarming; the greater part of the population 
Ge in arms against the Government of General Arista, including the city 
of Vera Cruz, the fortress of San Juan de Ultma, and the whole coast. The 
news had no effect yesterday on the Stock; today it has fallen }, closing at 
223 3. 
hi Shares of the Australian Agricultural Company are lower: they closed 


on Monday 230 240, gradually declined to 225 230, at which they left off 


yesterday, and today have been done at 223, 225, and 220. 

The Railway Market has exhibited a continuous depression throughout the 
week; arising from fears of a diminished rate of dividend in London and 
North-western, Great Western, and other leading shares, combined with the 
dulness in the English and Foreign Funds. No recovery had taken place 
up to the close of business yesterday. The difference in some of the princi- 
pal Shares compared with Saturday last was to the following extent. De- 
erease—Caledonian, 3/. 5s.; Lancashire and Yorkshire, and London and 


North-western, 2/. 5s.; Great Northern, South-eastern, and York and | 


North Midland, 1/. 10s.; Midland, 1/. 5s.; East Lancashire, London and 
South-western, North British, and York, Newcastle, and Berwick, UV. ; 
Great Western, 10s. Lancaster and Carlisle and Scottish Central have im- 
proved 1/. French Shares have suffered from the decline in Paris; with 


the following depression—Paris and Orleans, and Paris and Rouen, 2/.; Paris | 


and Strasbourg, and Rouen and Havre, 1/.; Northern of France, and Paris 
and Lyons, 17s. 6¢d.; Grand Junction of France, 10s. ‘Today there has 
been a slight recovery in Foreign Shares; but the English lines have been 
heavy, with a fall of 2/. in Great Western, and 10s, in London and North- 
western and London and South- western. 
SATURDAY, TwELvE o'CLock. 

The English Funds are 4 higher this morning; Consols for Money and 
Account being 99} §. ‘The decrease in the bullion return by the Bank had 
been — and a rise of about } per cent in the French Stocks has had 
a favourable effect. In Foreign Stocks not the least change has occurred. 
In Railways there has been a slight recovery, and the following bargains 
have been recorded—Aberdeen, 28 ; Caledonian, 61} ; Eastern Counties, 123 ; 
Great Northern, 75}; Great Western, 87; London, Brighton, and South 
foast, 105} ; London and North-western, 118}. 








3 per Cent Consols.........+ 99} § | Danish 3 per Cents ....... » 846 
Ditto for Account. .......... 99. Dutch 24 per Cents......... 644 54 
3 per Cent Reduced ........ 100 1 Ditto 4 per Cents .......... 97 8 
TE <biccencccanens 5 Mexican 3 per Cents ....... 224 j 
Long Annuities ............. | Peruvian 6 per Cents ......, 102 
WOME Stock ..2.0000ccccc00e | Portuguese 4 per Cents .... 37 $$ 
Exchequer Bills .. ° Russian 5 per Cents ........ 118 3 
BEROMIER vscsadeccsenecce Ditto 44 per Cents.......... 103 4 
Brazilian 5 per Cents........ 101 3 Spanish 3 per Cents ........ 46} 7 
Belgian 44 per Cents ....... 98 100 Ditto Deferred ........... 223 { 
Chilian 6 per Cents ......... 105 7 Sardinian 5 per Cents ...... 934 4) 
Danish 5 per Cents. ........ 106 8 Amstrian GeviP ..ccccccceces 79 





Cheatres oul BAusir. 


To the amusement-seekers of the West-end there can scarcely occur a 
more welcome incident than the opening of the St. James’s Theatre for 
F rench performances. Every one, possessed of a certain amount of ex- 
perience, knows that he is sure of an agreeable and constantly varying 
entertainment, three or four times a week till the decline of summer; 
and every one, similarly endowed, has learned more or less to appreciate 
the energy and urbanity of Mr. Mitchell; so that a kind of friendly feel- 
ing exhilarates the audience of the elegant little theatrical box in King 
Street, which greatly contributes to the evening’s enjoyment. “ Country 
Cousins’’ should not miss the French Play. The actors and the audience 
ere both worth seeing ; and then, in the height of the season, there is an 
©pportunity of looking at the Queen—so very close ! 

year, the theatre opens with a Palais Royal aspect ; the principal 
sctor and the principal pieces being taken from that most mirthful of 
Parisian playhouses. Ravel is among us, with all his comic glory, point- 
ing already pointed dialogue, with his inimitable looks and grimaces, and 
Tuaning up and down a chromatic scale of emotions from triumph to de- 








spair with every nicety of droll effect, as he portrays the adventures of 
the impudent wight who will follow ladies in the 3 ardins des Tuileries, 
and the distresses of the romantic swain who takes a wife for a daughter, 
and thus makes an awful blunder in an offer of marriage. The pieces in 
which these characters occur— Un Monsieur qui suit les Femmes and York— 
are both new to the London public. M. Ravel has brought with him 
Mademoiselle Lambert, a lady who sustains somewhat high comic parts 
with a great deal of manner and pretension; and a débutante yclept 
Emma Fleury has made a very promising beginning, as one of those 
smart little ladies who so often oscillate between simplicity and coquetry 
on the French stage. 

It is worth observing how completely that habit of making the audience 
a part of the performance, which is occasionally indulged in at the Adel- 
phi, is established at the Palais Royal. There, whole speeches constantly 
occur in which the principal character of the piece addresses the specta- 
tors in the course of the action, and, as it were, solicits their sympathy. 
This practice is of course against all rules of art, which have tZusion for 
their basis; but the confidences of M. Ravel are so entertaining that few 
would wish to be quit of them, when the only object of the pieces is to 
raise a laugh. 





With the month of February comes our musical season—the season 
appropriated to the fashionable concerts and other entertainments. There 
have been two such concerts this week, both at the Hanover Square 
Rooms ; Madame Pleyel’s on Monday, and Mr. Sterndale Bennett's on 
Tuesday evenings. The artists being both pianists of the highest class, 
their concerts were made up chiefly of similar materials; solo and con- 
certed pianoforte pieces of Beethoven and Mendelssohn, interspersed, by 
Madame Pleyel, with some of the brilliant fantasias of Thalberg and 
Liszt. Madame Pleyel deserves her European celebrity: her fire and 
brilliancy are probably unrivalled, but she is more happy, we think, in 
the florid and ornate pieces of the day than in the severer style of the 
classical school. In Beethoven's sonatas, either solo or accompanied, 
exquisitely as she often plays, she is apt to think of her own display more 
than of a pure reading of the text: she puts in too much of her own— 
accelerations and retardations not indicated by the author, exaggerated 
“ tempo rubato,” and even alterations in the passages, which disturb the 
impressions of those who are well acquainted with the music. Mr. 
Bennett has neither Madame Pleyel’s finger nor her fire. He is, indeed, 
somewhat deficient in warmth; but he has no lack of execution, and his 
| interpretation of his author is always intelligent, clear, and satisfactory. 
On both evenings the pianists had the masterly accompaniments of 
Sainton and Piatti. There was a little vocal music, but of a trifling kind, 
and apparently stuck in pour passer le temps. 





Parisian THEATRICALS. 

During the past week, the Parisian theatres have been less prolific in 
novelty than they usually are at this season of the year; and the great 
matrimonial spectacle which the Emperor provided for his subjects last 
Sunday fills the space in French journals generally devoted to matters of 
less national importance. However, on Tuesday the promised French 
version of Verdi's Lwisa Miller was brought out at the Grand Opera; 
and on the following evening, Le Sourd, a new opera by M. Adolphe 
Adam, founded on an old drama of the same name by Desforges, saw the 
light at the Opéra Comique. 

If the popularity of M. de Béranger wanted proof—which it does not— 
we might find one even in the number of dramatic pieces to which his im- 
mortal songs have furnished the name or the idea. The last instance of the 
kind is La Fille de Madame Gregoire, a one-act vaudeville by MM. Michel 
| Delaporte and Gaston de Montheau, brought out on Tuesday at the 
| Variétés. Unfortunately, however, the daughter—a commonplace young 
lady, who shuts up her tavern, and follows her lover, a dragoon, in the 
character of a vivandiére—has but little in common with her mother, the 
great Madame Grégoire, who, we need not say, was one of the most cele- 
brated heroines of the Parisian Burns. Moreover, the French national 
mind may possibly be somewhat shocked to find that Madame Grégoire 
| had a daughter at all; for Béranger himself undoubtedly looks upon the 
good widow’s late husband as a sort of male Mrs. Harris. 

* D’un certain époux 
Bien qu'elle pleurait la mémoire, 
Personne de nous 
N’avait connu défunt Grégoire.” 

Morality is beginning to show its tecth and to snap at Parisian profli- 
gacy. La Dame aux Ferles, whom M. Dumas fils had created as a sort of 
successor to La Dame aux Caméelias, has been found wanting in propriety, 
and will not come out. 


Letters to the Editor. 


CAPTAIN ERICSSON’S CALORIC-ENGINE. 
1, Adam Street, Adelphi, 28th January 1853. 

Sm—Various accounts have appeared in the columns of the Ztmes, copied 
from American journals, respecting the wonders achieved by the caloric 
vessel of Captain Ericsson. One very remarkable statement appeared to- 
day—“ That there was a saving of nine-tenths of the fuel as compared with 
steam.” 

If this be true, it will prove only that steam-engine builders are so ig- 
norant of their art as to waste nine-tenths of their fuel. They would be 
very glad to see this made out, because it would open up a very wide scope 
for improvement. If Captain Ericsson can do it with an air-engine, by a 
| process of taking up his heat after it has done its work, and using it over 
| again, similar processes may also be applied to steam. For, call them by what 

names we will, they are both Aeat-engines, giving forth power by the con- 

sumption of fuel, or the conversion of solids into gases—i.¢. enlarging the 
| volume of matter by swelling it with particles of heat, the matter being in 
one case air and in the other case water. 

A perfect steam-engine is supposed to waste no heat whatever. All the 
| heat generated in the furnace should pass into the boiler, and so furnish 
| power to the cylinders, except so much as it is needful to pass up the chim- 

ney in order to produce draught and urge the fire. If more than is needful 
| passes away thus, it is waste, and an evidence of faulty construction. Heat 

may radiate very rapidly from the boilers, the chimney, and the cylinders; 
| and the greater the pressure of the steam the greater will be the radiation, 
| For this reason, the boilers of locomotives, worked at high pressure, are clothed 
in felt and wood and metal, and the cylinders likewise, unless when covered 
within the smoke-box or base of the chimney. Whenever great heat is ex- 
perienced in the engine-room of a vessel, it is a proof of so much waste ; and 
the use of a wind-sail to cool the room, although it may diminish the an- 
noyance, does not diminish the waste. A hot ies ney is a large source of 
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wate atid ani evidence of ill-regulated draught. There is, no doubt, much 
room for improvement yet. Boilers clothed so as to prevent radiation, and 


chimnies constructed with double plates and an interstice of air between, | 
If radia- | 


would save much waste, and increase comfort and diminish risk. 
tion were entirely prevented, and draught economically regulated, there 
would be no advantage in a dry calorie over a wet caloric machine. 

But Captain Ericsson, it appears, catches his heat after ithas done its work 
in the cylinder, turns the air out nearly cold, and then uses the same heat to 
inject other air, and pass again through the cylinder. A similar process is 
used in the steam-engine. High-pressure steam, after having impelled the 
piston of a small cylinder, is turned in an expanded state into a larger 
cylinder, and the heat does duty twice. ‘ 

There is an advantage in high-pressure steam, that a smaller space is 
occupied by the engines and boilers with a given amount of power ; the con- 
sumption of coal being the same. Nor does it follow that the risk is greater. 
A boiler worked at four pounds pressure may get short of water and explode, 
as well as one at one hundred pounds pressure; and with a given thickness 
of plate the small boiler is stronger than the large one. 

‘aptain Ericsson, however, claims the advantage of getting rid of explosion 
altogether. If it should turn out that he gets rid of power at the same time, 
the advantage would only be of the same kind as using a gun without charg- 
ing it. If a cylinder of fifty inches area be worked at a pressure of one 
hundred pounds per inch, we have a power of five thousand pounds. To get 
the same result with a pressure of four pounds, would require a cylinder with 
an area of twelve hundred and fifty inches. What we really want to know 
is—the size of the cylinders and the effective pressure in them, the number 
of strokes per minute, and the weight and quality of the coal used per hour. 
If the heat can be used over again to the extent that has been vaguely al- 
luded to, we shall be very near perpetual motion ; lighting a fire in the har- 
bour of New York, and using the heat over and over again till we reach 
England, with perhaps an oceasional seuttle of hot coals from the galley. 

Captain Ericsson is not the man to propound such things, and his friends 
are not judicious to do it for him. ‘There was a caloric-engine in the Great 
Exhibition, but it was never worked. The pressure claimed then was four 

ounds per inch: I have heard that eleven pounds is now claimed. The 
heat-catcher, as described, appears to be a sort of gigantic respirator, such as 
is worn over the mouth in cold weather. 
* They drank the red wine through the helmets barred.” 

As the wires of the respirator catch the warmth of the breath in passing 
from the mouth, so the cylinder exit is barred with heat-catchers. In loco- 
motive cylinders the exits for the steam can scarcely be made too large ; and 
any attempt to catch the steam, to compel it to disgorge its heat, would be 
fatal to the velocity : so if a wire cap be placed on a chimney, the draught 
is impeded. Why the caioric-engine should not be subject to the same law 
does not yet appear, 

By the description, the caloric-engine appears to be very similar in strue- 
ture to the old atmospheric steam-engine, but with four-pound pressure air 
substituted for four-pound pressure steam. Whether the saving of the boil- 
ers and space be not counterbalanced by other cireumstances remains to be 
seen: but it must be quite clear, that if any advantages are to be gained by 
the mere saving of waste, that applies to the steam as well as the calorie 
engine. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, W. Brmces Apams. 

P.S.—Since this was written, another voice from New York proclaims that 


the uniform pressure is 12 pounds and the diameter of the cylinders 14 feet ; 
but that the vessel is a comparative failure, because they should have been 


oa 
to certain other classes. It is true that the deference formerly shown b 
the working or serving classes is exchanged for insolence; and on the other 
hand, that the kindly courtesy of the higher is laid aside for a far more 
overbearing tone ; the natural result of the irritation caused by disobedience 


| and impertinence. It is not easy to see what approach to equality there jg 


here, unless to equality of bad manners. Where the relations are of g 
kindlier and more agreeable sort, the old cordial deference on the one gide 
and somewhat familiar condescension on the other, are still to be found: rare 
and delightful exceptions! But French good society guards its entrance 


| just as jealously, if not more so, than English, against all who have not some 


| transparent. 


| 





16 feet, and that if they were 20 feet ‘ the vessel would outstrip the speed | 


of anything that now floats on the water.” 

This description, to use the words of an American witness, “is about as 
big as a piece of chalk.” 

We have the further information, that “the machinery was not tight, 
and was only working at half power.” So that we are to expect a pair of 20 
feet cylinders, with a pressure of 24 pounds per inch, when “ the engines are 
put into a state of completeness previous to her trip to Baltimore.” 





FALSIFICATIONS, 
2d Fi dbruary 1853. 

Smr—It is needless to call “your attention to the instances of disingenuous- 
ness, and, I am compelled to say, falsehood, which are so deplorably nume- 
rous in Mr. Cobden’s recent appearances. You have shown with what wea- 
pons he carries on his present contest. 

Mr. Cobden assumes to be the only man in England who knows anything 
about France and the French. There are, however, persons who have lived 
in France more years than he has months, and who have mixed on terms of 
perfect intimacy with men of all parties and classes, including many of those 
who have enlightened, instructed, and graced their country, whose expe- 
rience is utterly at variance with Mr. Cobden’s, and who see in his asser- 
tions nothing but the greatest ignorance of facts, joined to the arrogant pre- 
sumption which not unfrequently accompanies ignorance. The only satis- 
factory way of deciding disputed assertions is by a reference to authority. 
Let Mr. Cobden furnish us with authentic statements of the opinions of 
Frenchmen whose reputation is known to us, (only not exactly in the same 
way as that of M. Emile de Girardin’s,) and those who know France and 
the relative value of French opinions will have a test by which to try the 
truth of Mr. Cobden’s assertions. But here comes in the bad faith 
which he is chargeable. Mr. Cobden knows that he cannot be confuted. 
Narrow and partial as is his acquaintance with France, unknown as he is to the 
greater number of the men whose opinion is worth quoting, and, from his im- 
perfect mastery of the language, limited as his power of acquiring information 
must be, he is not so ignorant of whatis passing in France as not to know that 
it is impossible for an Englishman to quote any opinions or statements on 
the authority of Frenchmen which may be disagreeable to the sovereign 
with whom Mr. Cobden’s sympathies are engaged. I have seen numerous 
letters to intimate friends, from men of the greatest eminence and the 
highest reputation in France, Legitimists, Orleanists, and Republicans, a// 
concurring in one exhortation—* Let England be on her guard, in spite of 
Louis Napoleon’s professions ; nay, te more on that account.” They know 
what security France has for peace; what security is afforded by the in- 
terests of the French people. Was it the interest of the nation to overthrow 
the government of Louis Philippe? Were all the desperate expedients of 
the Provisional Government diciated by a regard to the national interests ? 
Is it the interest of the French nation to oppose free trade? Yet all these 
things have been and are. None know so well how reckless the French 
people are of their best interests as those who have laboured, how vainly! to 
promote them. Well do I remember the despairing language of M. Bastiat, 
whose authority even Mr, Cobden will not dispute, to this effect. 

Mr. Cobden’s nonsense about the social equality of France may be put 
among the decies repetita which will always please those who are, or fancy 
themselves, humiliated by social inequalities. The main objection to it, 
however, is that it is utterly fa/se. In what sense does Mr. Cobden 
mean that Frenchmen are equal? Does he mean that persons of all 
degrees and conditions (one cannot even speak of the component elements 
of society without words at variance with any notion of equality) mix 
on equal terms? Nowhere, I venture to assert, is this less true. No- 
where, except perhaps at Vienna, are certain classes more unapproachable 


MR. COBDEN’S 





with | 





social or personal claim to admittance. Nor can Mr. Cobden point out any 
avenue to distinction, (except, perhaps, in the army,) which is not as open 
to industry and merit in England as in France. With regard to inequality 
in wealth, or in the ostentation of wealth, what is to be said for a country 
where a lady’s pocket-handkerchief is sold (as I have seen) for 1000 or 120) 
francs, and silks for ladies’ dresses at 40 or 50 francs a yard. Mr. Cobden 
knows the power of a word. But let him descend to the details of daily 
life, and show us wherein the equality he talks of consists. 

Nor are his assertions and assumptions with regard to his own countrymen aq 
whit less false or less disingenuous. Mr. Cobden always talks as if everybody 
who did not enrol himself in a Peace society, or who desired to see the coun- 
try reasonably protected against possible danger, wished for war. Mr. Cob. 
den knows this to be false. He knows that thousands of men as averse to 
war, or incitements to war, as he can be, are opposed to him on these points, 
It suits him to misrepresent their opinions, and he does so ; for never was 
there a more unscrupulous opponent. But these artifices are become too 
We all Anow that we do not wish for war ; that we deprecate 
it above all earthly calamities ; that we regard provocations to it as among 
the worst of crimes. And when Mr. Cobden tells the world, that all who de- 
sire to see the country placed beyond the reach of alarms—even groundless 
ones—are abettors of war, we know what value to set upon his other as- 
sertions. 

It is fortunate for the country that he has taken such effectual means to 
diminish an authority so mischievous, and has furnished a test by which to 
try pretensions put forward with such unparalleled arrogance. 








THE CHURCH, 

Oxford, 30th January 1853. 

Sir—Ilow long will it be before people are thoroughly awakened to see 
the great evil of our “State services’? Today we have heard the worst of 
them, that for the ‘‘ Martyrdom of the blessed King Charles the First.” 
Surely there is something almost blasphemous in applying to Charles such 
words as these—“ The people stood up, and the rulers took counsel together 
against the Lord and against his Anointed’’: words of which the ori- 
ginal application is too sacred to be thus miserably parodied. Surely, too, 
it is inconsistent to thank God on the 30th of January and the 29th of May 
for o Restoration of the Stuarts, and on the dth of November for their 
expulsion, 

The truth is, that we ought not to make the Prayer-book 
ing people high Toryism and Divine Right; nor to retain in the services of 
a Church called national, prayers in which none but a small section can 
conscientiously join, and expressions calculated only to rake up old feuds. 
Let us by all means have a sufficient acknowledgment of God’s superintend- 
ing providence in guiding the destinies of our nation; but let us not call 
men who, however mistaken, were at least in intention the most honest 
and pure-minded patriots of their day, ungodly men, barbarous murderers, 
and sons of Belial. 

I know that this is no new complaint; but it is only by continual agita- 
tion that we can hope to succeed. 

I am, Sir, yours obediently, 


HIGH TORY SERVICES IN 


a means of teach- 


A Youne Layman, 





MADIAI CASE, 
2d February 1853. 

Srr—It appears to me, on reading in your journal of Saturday last the re- 

= of the meeting which took place at Exeter Hall yesterday week, that the 
’rotestant Alliance, in endeavouring to accomplish a very good end, are run- 
ning a risk of doing a great injustice. 

It was proposed at the meeting to petition the Queen to “ consider the 
propriety of discontinuing all diplomatic intercourse with a court which had 
shown itself indifferent alike to the dictates of humanity and the claims of 
international friendship and courtesy.”” Now, ought we not to consider be- 
fore we pray the Queen to take a step which can do no good to the Madiai, 
and will only tend to annoy our own countrymen, whether there is any reason- 
able ground for taking it? For we must remember, that whatever the real 
motive for the persecution of the Madiai, the ostensib/e one is not for reading 
the Scriptures, but for proselytizing ; and the forms of law afiecting people 
accused of breaking it in Tuscany were preserved in their case? If we ac- 
cuse the Tuscan Government of injustice, and say to them that because they 
have imprisoned two innocent persons for reading the Scriptures, there- 
fore we intend to have no further diplomatic relations with them, may they 
not very fairly reply—* We did not imprison two innocent people for read- 
ing the Scriptures, but for an offence of which they were convicted according 
to the laws of our country. Is your justice always so perfectly administered in 
England that you have a right thus to call us to account? And would you, 
were we a large and powerful nation, think of withdrawing your Ambassador ? 
Is it not because we are but a small state that you thus intend to insult 
us?” I fear we need not look back far over the proceedings of our own 
Government and law courts to find as flagrant acts of injustice as that which 
we now complain of towards the Madiai. And why 1s the whole Tuscan 
nation to be insulted because its Government has committed an unjust act, 
Besides, to irritate the Tuscan Court can in no way assist in liberating the 
Madiai, but it may help to increase their sufferings. No one would rejoice 
more than myself at hearing of the liberation of those two unfortunate and 
meritorious sufferers ; but I would, nevertheless, confine the interference of 


INJUDICIOUS FRIENDS: THE 


| this country in the internal affairs of a foreign nation (always a very deli- 


eate undertaking) within the limits of the strictest justice, and be very care- 
ful to make no accusations we cannot fairly support. 

There was also a resolution passed against the Maynooth grant. What 
can the Maynooth grant have to do with the imprisonment of the Madiai? 
Because a Catholic Government oppresses two of its subjects, shall our Pro- 
testant Government (by way of showing the Catholic Government, its errors) 
do an injustice to fifty times the number of its Catholic subjects? Two 
wrongs can never make a right. Can our Government expect Catholics to 
approve of that religion which they must conclude teaches it to force them to 
support a Protestant Church in a country where so large a majority of the 
population are Catholic, and yet take away a sum of money from them which 
has been granted them for years, because a foreign Government unjustly im- 
prisons two of its subjects ? 

If we would set ourselves up as censors to the Tuscan Government, let us 
take care to act with strict justice ourselves. Do not let us, in endeavouring 
to make the Grand Duke of Tuscany repair an injustice, give him the oppor- 
tunity of accusing us of one as great, or greater, than that which he has 
committed himself, A Lover or JusTIcE. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE POLICY OF THE GOVERNMENT. 
Tue opening of Parliament has not for many years excited the in- 
terest which awaits the renewal of the session next week. It is 





felt to be the inauguration of a new political wra; a strong line of 


ution separates it from the past, and the nation looks for- 
ward with hope and curiosity, not unmixed with anxiety for its 
own prospects, but animated with a firm trust in the capacity 
and good intentions of the chief actors in the coming scenes, and 
with the consciousness that a fresh development is at hand both 
for its own political life and for the characters aud careers of its 
principal statesmen. A grand clearance has been effvcted during 
the past year; there is no longer a party fighting a lost and hope- 
less battle under aw atchword in which the majority of the m had 
long ceased to believe; the busine ss of practical progress will no 
longer be impeded by the obstinate refusal of the mourners for Pro- 
tection to leave off “ waking” the corpse ; public morality will no 
longer be offended by the complicity of a large and influential di- 


demarcé 


vision of the politicians and the country in a policy of pretence, | 


unreality, and consequent evasion and shuftling. The publie were 
fairly bored with the hundredth night of that famous old English 
drama; they look to the rising of the curtain for an entirely new 


piece with a grateful sense of relief, an unwonted emotion of ex- | 


ctant curiosity and unaffected interest. Real business is the 


attraction of the new play-bill—quite as much as the unexampled | 


combination of talent secured for the performance of the parts. 
The success of the play will depend solely on the extent to which 
it satisfies this just expectation of the public. 

But the essential condition which will alone enable the Ministry 
to satisfy the public on this point, to do justice to their own 


talent, and to take full advantage of the favourable concurrence | 


of events which has induced or rather compelled them to com- 
bine, is a determination on their parts to act up to the im- 
plied spirit of the combination, and to give to the people 
such guarantees as will be satisfactory that this is their determi- 
nation, and that they comprehend the necessities of their position. 
The country expects and is anxious for assurance that the fusion 
is genuine, and likely to be permanent. It wishes to be convinced 


that the statesmen who have ayowedly given up obsolete party dis- | 


tinetions, sacrificed personal pretensions, and mutually overstepped 
the limits of familiar party boundaries, have done so with the full 
consciousness of what they were doing, with a clear sense of the 
consequences involved in such a step, and a manly resolution not 
to be turned aside from a deliberately chosen course by any such 
obstacles as were to be foreseen and weighed beforehand. Upon 
the genuineness and permanence of the harmony between the mem- 
bers of the present Government the hopes of the country are 
staked. What the country generally understands by that har- 
mony is surely, not that one party has been converted to the 
opinions of the other, or that, as a compromise between conflicting 
opinions, a purely neutral policy is to be followed both in legisla- 


tion and that important branch of administration which consists in | 


the disposal of the patronage of the Crown; but rather, as we 
have urged before, that the positive ideas of every section of the 
Government are to have covrdinate activity, and that, both in 
legislation and appointments, completeness, variety, and the satis- 
faction of great interests moral and material, may be the aim of 
the Government, rather than a narrow and negative consistency, 
which would betray a suspension of hostilities and not bear witness 
to hearty union, and is only to be obtained by the evasion of great 
questions and the exclusion of decided characters. This we believe 
to be the wish of those who have thoroughly studied the present 
crisis ; and it needs to be enforced the more that some journals pro- 
fessing to support the Government would by their onesided admo- 
nitions, though in opposite senses, do their utmost to lead it into 
a path certainly destructive of its hopes of permanence. Now, 
permanence is what the nation has set its heart upon. A wise 
and firm Government can only exist on condition of permanence ; 
only from a Government persuaded of its own tenure of office can 


we expect that deliberation and energy, that complete devotion | 


to its work, which is the best security that its work will be well 
done. We repeat, that the permanence of the Government de- 


pends on the cordiality, the sincerity, and abnegation of the desire | 
of one section, | 


to obtain exclusive prominence for the ideas 
with which the combination has been formed, 
tinue to be maintained. 
measures, its consciousness of strength, its heartiness of work, th« 
enthusiasm it can excite and sustain, the support it can command, 
and, not least, the confidence with which it ean appeal to the coun- 
try, should the present House of Commons prove impracticable. 
An early and positive guarantee on this point must be a lead- 
ing object of the Ministerial policy, as in itself inclusive of and 
essential to all other and subordinate guarantees. 

Not only is such a course most fitting to the cireumstances un- 
der which the Ministry was formed, and best calculated to arouse 
that confidence through the nation upon which, much more than 
on its numerical support in Parliament, the Ministry must feel 
itself to be based, but it will be the most effective shield against the 
probable policy of the Opposition. The antecedents of the Ministry 
are exactly such as to render a personal and retrospective opposi- 


and shall 


con- 


tion easy and effective. The members of it have hitherto generally | 
been opposed to each other, have uttered strong phrases against | 


each other's policy and opinions, and they are now sitting together 
on the Treasury-benches. What more easy than to expose this 


On this depends its capacity for good | 


— 
undoubted fact, and to overlook the course of events, which has 
taught them that their proper place was side by side, that their prin- 

ciples are more in harmony than their training, their connexions, 
and their formulas had induced them to suppose, that they were 
| only locking at different sides of the same shield, and that above 
all the country needs their united services? Now, a frank ayowal 
of all this—an avowal that they have not forgotten all this, but 
have well weighed the comparative importance of abiding by their 
; antecedents, and of learning new lessons from new circumstanec a, 
and are prepared to follow out their recent act of coalition into all 
its legitimate consequences, and to interpret it into the fullest 
abandonment of previous misunderstandings and alienations—is 
all that is needed to disarm such opposition, to take the sting out of 
all the taunts that even Mr. Disraeli could fashion with such curi- 
osa felicitas out of the raw material of Hansard. And he, should he 
still be leader spite of Rigby, is too good a tactician not to be the 
first to see that such opposition, such appeal to old reminiscences, 
would recoil upon himself and his partisans in the face of a frank 
avowal of the altered relations, and a firm determination not to 
allow the dead past to encumber the living present. And uot only 
would it turn the edge of taunts, or silence them altogether, but 
| it would enable Ministers with the noblest grace to resist factious 
motions framed expressly to provoke the known differences of 
opinion existing between them, and to force them either to yote 
against their recorded opinious or against their colleagues. As 
arms of defence against a mode of attack probable alike from 
their own position and the characters of their opponents, candow 
and sincerity are no less eflicient than as positive means of esta- 
blishing confidence in the nation at large. 

But the personal warfare within the Iouse will be simply ha- 
rassing, and will rather be the play than the serious business of 
the Derbyite party. Symptoms unmistakeable have already been 
furnished that they are prepared and cager to raise the piratical 
banner under which sclfish interests and savage passions have so 
often fought shoulder to shoulder. “ The Church in danger— 
Protestants to the reseue!” l 


will be the death’s head and bloody 
bones under which disappointed ambition, pe rsonal spite, restless 
fanaticism, and simple intolerance, will attempt to rally the eo utry 
electors ; whose gullibility to a ery, and whose wilful blindness to 
the real objects of their leaders, have been satisfac torily tested by 
a six-years fascination under the magical letters that made up the 
word “ Protection.” We have too recent experience of what the 
religious sensibility of this country is, to undervalue the effeet of 
such a cry skilfully raised; and Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli 
are not the persons to seruple to raise the ery, if they think it 
will reinstate them, and to laugh at it all the time as heartily as 
any of us. We must be prepared to have it raised. It will not 
matter that Mr. Denison will raise it in one sense, meaning that 
Lord John Russell will not allow perverse fanatics to have the 
monopoly of Church dignities and emoluments, and that Mr. 
Stowell will mean by it that Roman Catholics and Jews are not 
subject to civil disabilities and penal laws: the sound will be the 
same, and the last elections prove how cleverly certain politicians 
can adapt the interpretation ofa party ery to the constituencies they 
are addressing. The sound, we say, will be the same; and the 
effect will be produced, unless it be met by a distinct and un- 
mistakeable declaration on the part of Ministers of what thei: 
Church policy is intended to be. A candid statement of the views 
of the Government as to its own relations with the; Established 
Church and the religious sects, illustrated by a programme of 
practical measures, and of the principles on which it intends to 
distribute its Church patronage, would be the most effective means 
of meeting this infamous but too telling weapon of party warfare ; 
the more telling that it has a less selfish sound than the old 
ery of “IJligh rents for us and short-commons for the peo- 
ple,” though in real purport and practical issue the two 
cries not only have but are meant to have the same ef- 
fect. On this ground, no than the two before men- 
tioned, perfect and openness, resting on a complete 
appreciation of the position and of the logical consequences 
of the formal act of coalition, are at once the best means of con- 
ciliating support and of disarming opposition. They could offend 
not irreconcileably hostile, while they would si 
| pate that vagueness which magnifies objects of apprehension, or 
creates them out of what is innocuous or even beneficial: and it 
would be found far more diflicult for opponents to deal with a de- 
finite statement resting on acknowledged political faets, than to in- 
sinuate doubts and to create alarms out of the material supplied 
by the supposed private religious opinions or previous politico- 
ecclesiastical tendencies of the members of the Government. 

The suggestions we have thrown out seem to us essential start- 
ing-points for a course of wise practical measures, on which oi 
course the Ministry must ultimate ly rest. The talent of the Min 
istry, its capacity for public business, its oratorical and Parlia- 
mentary ability, the characters of its individual members, cannot 
be doubted. Neither can it be doubted that the erisis wants all 
these qualitics in a Government. ‘The only doubt upon which its 
opponents can stake a chance of success, or even of united « pposi- 
tion, is that the Ministers may not have counted the cost of their 
| coalition; that they may 1 ve yie lded to the mingled influences of 
generosity, ambition, and patriotism, and have entered on a path 
without deliberately weighing the difliculty of walking in it. The 
differences of its mem! on ecclesiastical and theological ques- 
tions, and the importance of these questions in our polities, furnish 
the main sustenance of this doubt. Assurance on this point-— 
assurance that the Ministers understand their own position, the 
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consequences of their own act, and see clearly the immediate future 
at least, would be abundant assurance to justify the nation in an- 
ticipating a course of useful legislation, and to reconcile them 
to leaving the order and detail of such legislation to a Government 
which had given pledges of unanimity and mutual good un- 
derstanding. All parties would, we are convinced, soon learn to 
look with favour upon a Government formed upon a broad basis, 
which implied in its very construction a recognition of opinions 
and interests which have hitherto found themselves in hostile 
array. The advantage of a Government which could conciliate 
the respect and command the cordial support of that vast majority 
among us which values the liberty and the order we at present 
enjoy, and would seek ever to be adding to it and developing it 
without running the risk of sacrificing it to chimeras and theories, 
who can overrate? It has been the sad fortune in our modern 
history, that no Government has been more than the Government 
of a party, though Sir Robert Peel rose above the position in 
which he originally found himself, and the course of the war 
eaused the nation to rally round Mr. Pitt. Might we not hope 
that a Government really enjoying the confidence of the nation— 
because it represents the variety of opinion with the unity of aim 
characteristic of a great nation—would, knowing that its strength 
lay solely in that confidence, and knowing that a nation’s confi- 
dence is only to be maintained by doing the work of the nation, 
by guiding its aspirations, by shaping its convictions, and by 
watching over its interests, come partially to realize that hitherto 
Utopian dream, the government of the wisest based upon the free 
choice of the governed ?—A few weeks will decide whether this is 
still to be a dream, as far from earthly accomplishment as ever. 


Meanwhile, hope and sympathy are the feelings with which we 
await next Slensher, and the practical issues that will then 
be opened. 





THE BUSINESS OF THE SESSION. 
THE construction of acts of Parliament, and the management of 
their discussion, are not the only or the most important functions 
of Government in England. Parliamentary proceedings have, 
however, assumed such magnitude among us, and attract so much 
more the attention and interest of the public than all the other 
functions of our ruling bodies, that the reputation of a Ministry 
will always be estimated by its Parliamentary and legislative suc- 
cesses. ‘o improve old laws, and add new enactments to the 
statute-book called for by altered circumstances and the fresh 
necessities they develop, is therefore a duty from which no Eng- 
lish Ministry can be exempt; and no Ministry of late years has 
been called to office from which more may be reasonably expected 
in this way than from the band of statesmen who have undertaken 
to initiate a novel combination in political parties, and who must 
feel themselves under a peculiar responsibility to justify by their 
success the bold step they have taken, and to satisfy the height- 


ened a raised through the nation by so unwonted an | 


array of talent, knowledge, high character, and Parliamentary 
skill. The strength of the new Ministry is in one respect its 
weakness. Nothing short of striking success will escape being 
considered a failure. Expectation has, undoubtedly, been raised 
very high; and though its objects are not as yet clearly defined, 
yet the public mind has a sufficiently keen sense of inconveniences, 
and has been offered so many and such apparently attractive re- 
medies, that it is likely to be extremely sensitive to any hesitation 
or reluctance on the part of a Government whose very construc- 
tion pledges it to do more than any single party has hitherto been 
able to accomplish. 

The first requisite, without which Ministers must disappoint 
public expectation, is a clear conception, both on their own part 





it. Work would have been botched if attempted under the cir. 
cumstances, and of botched legislative work we have had quite 
enough. If another session be spent in transacting well the busi- 
ness that demands immediate attention, and in making prepara. 
tions for the satisfactory solution of the great questions which 
every one can foresee, time will be saved in the long run, and the 
Members of the new Parliament will be trained far more effectively 
for the work required of them hereafter, than they would be by 
the immediate introduction and discussion of measures submitted 
without due consideration, without requisite knowledge of facts, 
without a cordial unanimity of opinion and feeling among Minis. 
ters themselves. The coming session ought, certainly, to be one 
mainly employed in the education of the new Members, in the care- 
ful transaction of the ordinary and absolutely necessary business, 
and in the preparation for the Reform Bill that is promised, for 
the final solution of the Income-tax difficulty, and the reconstitu- 
tion of the Indian Charter. 

In removing from the category of things that ought to be set- 
tled at once, and that can be settled at once, a new Reform Bill 
and the principle of the Income-tax, we are aware that we are in 
the one case opposing a course vehemently urged by the organs of 
the Suffrage-extension movement pure and simple, and that in the 
other we are running counter to a popular sentiment. In each 
case the motive is the same,—that we see no ay ee of a satis- 
factory settlement of either question under the present circum- 
stances within the limits of the session; and furthermore, that no 
estimable inconvenience results from the delay. It would be quite 
possible to draw up a Reform Bill that would satisfy the Suffrage- 
extension gentlemen; a map of England and a statistical diction- 
ary would be the only aids required. But such a bill would dis- 
satisfy every one else, and would inevitably fail to pass—nay, it 
would not even excite a sensation, so utterly would the nation re- 
fuse and disown it. So of the Income-tax, nothing could be more 
simple and on the level of a schoolboy’s capacity than Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s plan for settling the principle of graduation and its appli- 
cation ; but when it came to be tested, it was found to have been 
adopted by tossing-up for a choice of schemes, and not to have 
been the result of a balance of conflicting opinions, an insight into 
the — they involved, and a knowledge of the facts on 
which they were justified and which their application in practice 
would produce. This sort of settlement is the makeshift of a pre- 
tender, not the chef-d’ceuvre of a statesman ; and is not the settle- 
ment we either require for the nation or expect from such men as 
our present Ministers. Both these questions need to be solved, 
not merely compromised and then to remain as germs for future 
agitation and discontent. Our legislation need not look forward 
to eternity, but it ought to settle the questions with which it deals 
in accordance with the fullest knowledge attainable, and the 
best tested scientific principles of the generation at present ex- 
isting. Our wish for delay arises not from indifference towards 
the objects sought, but from anxious interest that the objects 
should be attained, and so attained as not to turn out curses 


| rather than blessings. 


and on that of the public, of the work that needs to be done at | 


once, and of that which can be allowed to wait—of that which can 
be done at once, and of that which demands a previous discus- 
sion of principles and accumulation of facts. The session extends 


over about twenty working weeks, and it is plain that after the | 


meeting of Parliament Cabinet Ministers have very little time for 


not a summer and autumn recess to make such preparations. 


the a of measures, while in the present case they have | 
a 


This consideration would materially affect our demands upon any | 


Ministry called to office only a few weeks before the spring meet- 
ing of Parliament. But it applies with far greater force to a Min- 


istry called suddenly to act together without previous habits of | 


— intercourse. In this case, not only is time needed for the 


ue panne of measures embodying the well understood prin- | 
a single strongly marked political party, but time and | 
| portance in the country. Yet who would apply the simple nu- 


ciples o 
what time brings with it are still more needed for the thorough 
establishment of mutual understanding, for the growth of that 
mutual respect and cordiality which may be anticipated from the 
intercourse of intelligent and patriotic men bent upon serving their 
country together, for the subsidence under such influences of old 
reminiscences of passages at arms, for the harmonizing of prin- 


The impracticability of extemporizing an adequate Reform Bill, 
and passing it within the next six months, is clear to us from se- 
veral causes. It is highly improbable that men brought together 
so suddenly,-and from such various and opposite points of the po- 
litical compass, as the members of the present Government, could, 
with their other pressing avocations, devote sufficient time to its 
discussion to agree even upon its principles, supposing, what is no- 
toriously not the case, that facts well tested and clearly arranged 
were in the possession of any public men, to justify an immediate 
discussion dd ptaciaies. We live in an age when positive science is 
enlarging her domain, and when legislation demands a previous 
accumulation of carefully observed facts before she can plant her 
foot firmly and construct her works with precision and approxi- 
mate certainty of success. All men know that bribery is practised 
largely in borough elections, and that coercion, more or less marked 
according to the resistance of the voters, is instrumental in many 
of our counties. But who would undertake to state the relative 
amount of each, or the localities where they prevail, or the causes 
which influence the distribution and the efficacy of these noxious 
agents? Yet an exact appreciation of these facts is necessary to 
the skilful application of the remedy ; a far more desirable result 
than the mere extension of the suffrage, and not to be attained by 
any amount of extension. Then again, it is an admitted blemish 
that petty towns should neutralize by the votes of their represent- 
atives the political decisions of great districts containing hundreds 
of times their inhabitants, and of absolutely incommensurable im- 


merical principle, which would diminish the Members for Eng- 
land to between three and four hundred, and increase those for 
Ireland to between two and three hundred? The large towns 


/ complain that they are unfairly borne down, yet the borough 


ciples of action and particular opinions hitherto maintained in a_ 


position of mutual conflict. The raw material has been brought 


together,—or rather, we should say, the separate parts of a ma- | 


chine: time and friction are required before it can be expected to 
do its destined work with perfect smoothness and effect. 

We are not begging favours for the Ministers—not, certainly, 
wishing to provide them with excuses for delay. We are simply 
claiming that forbearance on the part of their supporters abso- 
lutely necessary to enable the Government even to approach 
their work with any hope of success. Last session was in great 


measure a provisional session, and we see no reason to regret 


population is enfranchised and represented at a higher numerical 
ratio than that of the counties. Any single principle followed 
out strictly to its consequences would lead to results that no Eng- 
lish statesman even of the most advanced school would for a 
moment dare to recommend in public. The evils clearly seen, long 
complained of, and frequently discussed, are so bound a with 
what is good and useful, that even to remedy them would be a 
very difficult problem. But the real complexity of the question is 
only seen when the problem is attempted in its constructive form. 
How can the House of Commons be improved as a representation 
of the intelligence of the country and an engine for legislation, and 
at the same time be more broadly based on popular representation ° 
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It cannot be too often repeated, that what is wanted is, not to put 
into the shape of laws the raw opinion of the majority of the nation 
en questions they are not competent to decide, and to most of which 
they have never given a thought. If it were, as has been observed, 
the tax-collector might gather the suffrages, and save the ho- 
nourable gentlemen the trouble and expense of canvassing con- 
stituencies and sitting at Westminster. Our representative system 
does indeed aim at harmonizing the legislation of the country with 
the sense of the majority; but it has another important function, 
srithout which this might often be simply prejudicial. It has to 
form by discussion, by comparison of opinions, by statement of 
facts, by appeals to experience, to interest, to moral sentiments, that 
yery sense of the majority on which its decisions are ultimately to 
rest. We should not be disposed to give up this advantage for any 
simplicity of plan, any arithmetical or geometrical accuracy, 
any rapidity of execution, any enthusiasm. The impenetrability 
of our Legislature to immediate popular suggestion is an in- 
valuable security against caprice and rashness, and a guarantee 
of that proper amount of discussion which is the nation’s best 
means of political instruction; while the legislation of the 
last twenty years proves that this impenetrability is not carried 
so far as to create a dangerous obstacle to the execution of 
the popular will when once seriously and deliberately pronounced. 
The English House of Commons must continue to be a tribunal 
before which all the great interests of the nation can get their 
hearing. Whatever extension may be given to the franchise, the 
yariety of classes and of opinions represented in the House of Com- 
mons must at least not be lessened. We must have no class able 
to say that its views and its interests are not allowed to be heard 
before the nation comes to its decisions. That cause is rife with 
revolution and reaction. On the other hand, to admit the working 
class to such a share of the franchise as would enable them 
to be heard as well as those who are richer, would be to complete | 
rather than to endanger our representative system. We do not | 
profess to be discussing a new Keform Bill, but simply to be illus- 
trating by a few of the most obvious commonplaces the complexity | 
of the problem which those who undertake to amend our electoral | 
constitution have to solve. The old Reform Bill comparatively failed 
—quite failed in its object of permanently satisfying—because it | 
treated a complex problem as if it had been simple. The reason was | 
probably in the passion evoked by long resistance, and in the enor- | 
mous comparative magnitude of the one great evil to be over- | 
thrown. But the moral ought not to be lost upon us now. Look 
again at Lord John’s Bill of last year. Perhaps it fell dead partly 
because a sinking Ministry tied themselves to it; but had it been 
really a large, statesmanlike, well-conceived, well-based measure, 
it would have revived that falling Ministry. Now, if Lord John | 
could not devise a measure to satisfy either the moderate Whigs, 
the Liberal Conservatives, or the Radicals, who else fancies that he | 
can do so without careful study ? Or does it seem possible to carry 
a measure against the will of either of these sections? It may be 
tried, and Keform may be stopped for an indefinite period. The 
country certainly cannot be excited to change its mixed system | 
for any spick and span scheme born complete from the brain of 
the Manchester Jupiters. 
The reasons for postponing a final decision on the Income-tax 
are of the same deomien as those which lead to the necessity of | 
deferring a Reform Bill. We have none of us really made up our 
minds—no reasonable man can have made up his mind, while he 
knows that men of equal authority and science hold completely 
opposite opinions, and that no decided tendency to unanimity is 
et manifest, simply because there has been no really pubd- | 
ic discussion till Mr. Disraeli’s Budget was rejected. All | 
that has been done as yet is to collect opinions. Let time | 
be given for comparing them, for rediscussing points of dif- | 
ference, for systematizing and attempting to harmonize such | 
truths as are undoubtedly contained in and lie at the root of | 
every deliberately-expressed opinion of a competent judge, unbias- | 
ed by selfish interest. This last qualification is important. But | 
it applies with tenfold force to the popular opinion, which rests on | 
nothing but instinct impelled by interest. The British public does 
not wish to be unfair, does not wish to perpetrate legalized injus- 
tice. Let it take time to weigh well what it is about in this mat- | 
ter, and be persuaded that, in the long run, a tax that unfairly | 
affects ‘property and capital will act injuriously upon profits and | 
wages. What harm can be done by paying a year's more Income- | 
tax on the old principle for the sake even of the chance of a satis- | 
factory solution? and what more rational means than to reappoint | 
the Committee which has already devoted so much time to the sub- | 
ject, but has not yet been able to report, so complex are the difli- | 
culties in the way of a scientitic and politic decision? A year is 
not much in the history of a country like England; and were i 
more, a final issue were purchased cheaply by the delay. 

We have enlarged upon what ought not rather than what 
ought to be the business of the session: but the first requisite to | 
effective work is to know what not to attempt.* 

* While this paper is passing from our hands to the press, a friend who 
was eminently useful in the struggle for the Reform Bili of 1832, and who 
continues to be second to none in accurate knowledge of facts and principles, 
or in honest zeal for the cause, favours us with his opinion on the best mode 
of proceeding with the new Reform Bill, summed up in the following lines. 

“The plain course, I think, is for the Ministry to state distinctly that they 
will at the end of the session submit a bill for popular consideration—pro- 
ceeding with it next year; or, undertaking to bring in a measure next Fe- 
bruary, properly and maturely considered. Most would, I believe, prefer 
this course. A frank and distinct Ministerial declaration, however, 1s es- 





sential ; and that early on the reassembling of Parliament.” 








PRESENT ASPECT OF UNIVERSITY REFORM. 

Ix common with all other questions the settlement of which de- 
pends on the Legislature, and therefore on the arrangement of 
political parties, the prospects of University Reform are to some 
extent modified by the accession of the present Government. These 

rospects must be compared with what they would have been had 
Lord Derby continued in office, or had Lord John Russell or any 
single section of “ Liberals” formed a Government by themselves. 
In the former case, University Reform would have been shelved. 
Not only would no external force have been applied to overcome 
the resistance to change within the Universities, but the resisting 
parties would have been encouraged to a more stubborn obstinacy ; 
and their ranks been swelled by those who, having no decided 
opinions, go with the current that seems for the moment to pre- 
vail, as well as by those who are affected by the chances of Ministe- 
rial patronage. An amount of indignation would besides have been 
aroused amongst earnest Reformers, which would have seriously da- 
maged the work to be ultimately done, by concentrating the spirit of 
reform on destruction rather than on construction—on clearing the 
ground and driving out the enemy, instead of sinking foundations 
and raising a superstructure destined to last, because constructed 
with a large consideration of the known wants of the present and 
the probable developments of the future. On the other hand, had 
a Liberal Ministry failed to secure the adhesion of those states- 
men who are known to regard our Universities with affectionate 
esteem, and to look with jealousy on any interference with their 
corporate independence—who as Reformers prefer an historical to 
a theoretical basis, and cling to the former as long as it will afford 
them standing—University Reform after the Connenteaien t 
might indeed have been made a Cabinet question, and a Par- 
liamentary majority might have sed the scheme, whether 
the Universities liked it or not. But in that case, the new in- 
stitutions would have had a very needless amount of disfa- 
vour to encounter, due to their origin, and to the feeling 
so widely entertained at the Universities that the Liberals, 
of whom Lord John [Russell is leader and representative, and 
he himself in particular, have an imperfect understanding of, 
and strong prejudices against, both the system of education pur- 
sued at the Universities and the men who work it. We know that 
there are as earnest University Reformers who disapprove of many 
of the recommendations of the Commissioners as any who are 
satisfied with them; and we think it a manifest gain that the re- 
monstrances of such men should be secure of a hearing, and should 
be allowed weight in the ultimate decision. This result will be 
due to the broad basis of the present Government, which in Lord 
John Russell furnishes a guarantee that the Reports of the Com- 
missions will be regarded as a starting-point of well-authenticated 
facts and of various opinions, and in Mr. Gladstone supplies an 
assurance that the Universities and their constituent Colleges will 
be allowed to discuss the changes recommended by the Commissions, 
encouraged to adopt such as may seem wise and suited to extend 
the usefulness and efliciency of the Universities, and listened to if 
they find upon mature consideration, and can show to the satis- 
faction of the country, that the Commissions have in some in- 
stances erred in judgment or mistaken facts. A reform that will 
satisfy the demands of a larger number by embodying their 
opinions—which will destroy less and construct more—which will 
seek to organize the positive educational ideas of every section of 
thoughtful wellwishers to their country—is the ideal of the scheme 
to be expected under the present combination of political parties, 
in contrast with one less comprehensive but going farther in par- 
ticular directions, that might have been obtained under the 
auspices of a strong Government, had such been possible, com- 

sed of a single section of Liberal politicians. 

Mr. Gladstone’s speech last week in Balliol Hall indicates very 
clearly both the present position of the question and his own 
standing-point in reference to it. Either his knowledge of Oxford 
has been enlarged by the publication of the Report, or his estimate 
of the functions the Universities have to perform is ape or 
his consciousness of the growing importunities of public opinion 
on these points is ampler and more sensitive. He was upon the 
whole satisfied with Oxford in 1850. He now tells her that she is 
convicted of shortcomings, and that strenuous efforts and honest 
intention are required from her, if she would retain the confidence 
and respect of those who have hitherto defended her, and save her- 
self from the fate that befalls institutions when they cease to sa- 
tisfy the wants which called them into existence and alone justify 
their maintenance. He has indeed confidence* that the governing 
body at Oxford can and will effect the changes that are required to 
render serviceable to their full extent the great pecuniary, moral, 
and intellectual resources of the place, to A coat in a more perfect 
manner a larger number of the classes now frequenting it, and to 
encourage other classes to find their reward in resorting thither. 
He thus indicates a better use of means, a higher aim and standard, 
and believes both attainable without forcible intervention. But 
he indicates as wel!, that unless these are attained, and with no 
unnecessary delay, Parliamentary interference is imminent; and 
that he himself could only oppose such interference on the ground 

* It is worth notice, as coming in confirmation of Mr. Gladstone’s favour- 
able opinion, that the Senate of Cambridge University, only last Wednesday, 
appointed, by a large majority, a Syndicate to consider and discuss the pro- 
»osal of the Commission for extending the Professorial system; a proposal, 
& it remarked, which affects the keystone of their edifice. Moreover, the 
abolition of the Caput Senatus may be considered as accomplished. The 
latter reform has been adopted by the Commission, but it emanated from the 
University itself ; and it is the lever by which all future reform will be af- 
fected through the natural operation of the opinion of the Senate. 
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that both University and Colleges were actually engaged in the 
work of self-reformation. 

Such a declaration, uttered in such a place by such a man, is a 
practical advance of importance. It must impress the most obsti- 
nate adherent of the old routine (and such a one was not wanting 
among the audience) with the conviction that blind resistance is 
now not only hopeless but dangerous. When Mr. Gladstone pro- 
nounces reform a fact imminent, and only prefers one mode of exe- 
cution to another, he not merely strikes a panic into the camp of 
the adversaries, but at once brings over the honester and abler of 
them to coéperate in the good work. If Oxford is to be recon- 
structed, they will say, and the man whom we have elected to be 
her champion feels that the time has come, and that the highest 
interests of the nation and of Oxford herself demand it, why, all 
we have to do is to see that the reconstruction is thorough, and 
that our knowledge, experience, and convictions, impress them- 
selves on the new work as they have done on the old. 
otherwise, were to leave a clique to reform a national institution in 
their own limited sense, the result of which would probably be re- 
action, or if not, permanent diminution of breadth and efficiency. 

Let us not be misconstrued to imply that no changes are re- 
quired in the Universities and their Colleges but such as these 
bodies are legally competent to carry out for themselves with- 
out the aid and authority of Parliament or the Crown, as 
the case may be. All that we understand by a preference 
for reforms originating from the Universities over reforms im- 
posed by the Legislature is, that application to the Legislature 
should proceed from the act of the Universities—at any rate that 
sufficient time should be allowed for such application, and for the 
discussions that must precede it. No doubt, many useful changes 
may be made, as many haye been made, by the legal powers of 
University and Colleges: greater efficiency might be given to the 
existing system, statutes might be rigorously observed, and purity 
of administration might take the place of ——— arid selfish 
preferences where such have interfered with it. But it is import- 
ant to observe,—especially since some Colleges have taken fright and 
sent for their Visitor, whose power is limited to the enforcement of 
the old statutes,—that the observance of statutes, which have been 
almost uniformly disregarded for the convenience of the Colleges, 
will no longer satisfy the public, or be any bar against further 
change. Statutes which were not too sacred to yield to personal 
convenience, or to personal sense of incongruity with the age, are 


To act | 








not too sacred to give way before public interests, and the demands | 


of the nation for a righteous and beneficial employment of great 
pecuniary resources. 

There are, however, two points fundamental, in our judgment, to 
any permanent settlement of the question of University’ Reform, 
on which the coalition of a High Church element with a Liberal 


Ministry must exercise an influence, and University Reformers | 


may be pardoned an extreme anxiety to ascertain distinctly what 
that influence is likely to be. We have conceived the abolition of 
religious tests for degrees to be an essential and the removal of the 


clerical condition from fellowships a very desirable part of any satis- | 


factory scheme. On the latter point we do not care to insist now, 
because it is not recommended by the Cambridge Commission, and 
opposition or at least indifference to it is no peculiar mark of the 

igh Church Liberals. But how is the other and more important 
question to be affected by the coalition ? 
but not without a natural anxiety, the definite announcement that 
must be given on this point. Meanwhile, we may remember that 
since the repeal of the Test Act, and the Emancipation of the 
Catholics, High-Churchmanship has meant something very dif- 
ferent from mere State-Churchmanship and the desire to repress 
religious variations by legal enactments. May we not hope that 
High-Churchmen, at least such as claim intellectual 
with men like Mr. Gladstone and Dr. Hook, as they have 
learned gradually to seek in the development of the liberties and 
the efficiency of their own Church an inestimable substitute for 
legal control over the formation or expression of opinion by others, 
may have been taught that the just and historical claims of their 
Church, as well as its true interests, may be maintained and pro- 
moted, without debarring from the benetits of an University educa- 
tion those who cannot accept the creeds and articles of the Eng- 
lish Church as a satisfactory and complete exposition of reli- 
gious truth? The Church would in this case be the endowed 
Church of the nation; she would have the prestige of historical 
continuity; she would have her fortress and her vantage-ground 
in every parish, in every theological chair; her Bishops would be 
Peers of Parliament, her Primate would place the crown upon the 
head of the Sovereign; all the truth she had intrusted to her she 
would teach with all the authority of the State, with all the aid of 
rich endowments and honoured position: she would have deprived 


We await with hope, | 


kindred | 


| Mr. Disraeli took the trouble to refute his noble colleague; 


|! means certain, then ? 


herself simply of the last fecble remnant of what was once a staff | 


of power beneath which the nations bowed unresisting, but which 

has long been only a badge of impotent intolerance—a tolren of de- 

— worldly strength—a reminiscence of the tendency, which has 
een her weakness, to repose on an arm of flesh. 





PETS. 

It is notorious even to a proverb, that the fanciers of pets among 
the lower animals are liable to be attracted by qualities which are 
repulsive to their neighbours. Colonel Mannering was not singu- 
lar in that perversity of taste which made him select his favourite 

paniel, Plato, on account of its ugliness. Indeed, the Colonel's 
amily had good reason to congratulate themselves that he was 
satisfied with simple ugliness as a qualification in his pet. Most 


a 
people who advance canine favourites to the dignity of spoiled 
children appear to require snappishness and bad temper in addi. 
tion. This it is that renders the old adage of “love me loye m 
dog” such an infallible test of friendship: that love must indeed 
be strong which can extend itself to a nasty malicious cur for its 
master’s sake. 

This intellectual or moral perversity—for it partakes of both 
appears to extend itself also to the choice of human pets. At least 
there are always persons to be found to whose favour and inveterate 
partisanship men appear to be best recommended by qualities that 
render them public nuisances. 

There, for example, Messrs. Cobden and Bright have seen fit to 
make—of all animals of creation—a pet of the new French Em- 
peror! They get angry and abuse any one who ventures to say 
a word disparaging of that worthy’s morality. He has broken 
oaths—he has directed cannon and musketry against the citizens 
of Paris—he has silenced or exiled the active intellect of France 
—he has tailled and corvéed the whole nation to supply his 
pleasures and ostentations; yet these stern moralists, in whose 
balance the Duke of Wellington has been weighed and found 
wanting, these ultra-economists, who would adjust national expen- 
diture on the scale of a rag store-shop, assert for Napoleon LI, 
an immunity from censure either by the press or public meetings, 
The unceremonious denouncers of the British aristocracy en masse 
are indignant if any profane tongue decries their pet Emperor, 
What would be unpardonable faults in others are in him merely 
“ pretty Fanny’s way,” or conduct adapted to French tastes, 
Messrs. Cobden and Bright watch over, pamper, and protect 
their new pet, while all the rest of the “ Liberal” world complain 
of him, much in the spirit of the old lady who, when her pampered 
lap-dog bit a piece out of a visitor’s leg, exclaimed, “ Voor little 
dear! I hope it won’t make him sick.” 

The Zimes very properly takes Messrs. Bright and Cobden to 
task for this freakish petting of so troublesome a neighbour. Yet 
in the very midst of its rebuke, the Zvmes betrays a disposition 
to sin in the same manner. It has a good word to throw in for 
the Austrian authorities, and a doubt to suggest as to the expe- 
diency of Mr. Gladstone’s revelations respecting the atrocities per- 
petrated under the paternal rule of King Bomba. 

Some apology there may be found for this disposition to make 
pets of the most unloveable of royalties, in the bewildering effect 
which kingly prestige and splendour have upon the imagination. 
But we find human pets selected even in the cireles of private life 
upon the same fantastic principle. It is possible to imagine a man 
subjecting himself and family to the disagreeables entailed on 
them by the fetid odours of a king of the vultures and his food— 
there is something poetical and rare about the bird: but to che- 
rish a commonplace nasty poleeat is an inexplicable aberration of 
taste. Yet we find saints of the tabernacle clinging with a con- 
vulsive impetus of affection to some pet preacher, whose life has 
been proved to be one vast succession of unchastities; we find 
Irish priests chanting the praises of the bottle and vitriol extermi- 
nators of the Young Ireland school; we find English artisans, 
otherwise intelligent, blindly worshiping a prating land-jobber, 
who while raising men by his harangues to mutiny, always contri- 
ved to keep his own person out of danger. 

The class who addict themselves in domestic life to pets of the 
brute creation have long been estimated at their just value, and 
the sound healthy judgment which has brought this about has, at 
the same time, purified domestic life from many other noxious 
childishnesses. In political life, common sense has not yet made 
so much progress; nor will it, till it becomes manly enough to 
despise this foolish fondling of morally ugly and troublesome pets. 





AWFUL EFFECTS OF EMIGRATION, 
Lorp Maimessery prophesied that emigration would leave Eng- 
land a deserted island on a weather-beaten coast! It is true that 
but 
Dr. Farr has, in the course of his duty, produced certain ominous 
tables of births, marriages, deaths, and emigration, which some 
think support Lord Malmesbury’s view. We contemplate the 
possible fulfilment of the prophecy with a respectable amount of 
horror. Dr. Farr shows, that while the births of the last quarter 
have amounted to 152,066 children, and the deaths to 99,946, 
leaving the natural increase at 52,120, no fewer than 57,913 per- 


ber of emigrants who during the past year sailed from the ports of 
the United Kingdom is not less than 350,647, or, in round num- 
bers, 1000 a day. Dr. Farr thinks it is probable that the emigra- 
tion from England is not equal to its natural increase. By no 
England will surely become a “ weather- 
beaten island,” &e. 

But let us remark one or two things; for matters are not quite 
so bad as they look in this country, wherein the eries of “ surplus 
population,” “two millions of paupers sitting idle,” and so forth, 
were raised not a very long time ago, and may be raised again. 
Let us again appeal to Dr. Farr and consult his miraculous tables. 
There we see that the rate of the increase of marriages has been 
steady enough for the last six years, advancing from 32,439 in 
the summer quarters of 1848, to upwards of 37,155 in the corre- 
sponding quarters of 1852. In fact, the quarter ending Septem- 
ber 1852 gives no fewer than 38,291 couples who have sought 


| refuge in the patriotic state of matrimony,—for it is patriotism 


which counteracts emigration and confutes Malmesbury. . 
Why, then, all this fear and surprise. The “ producing power 
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tion to meet the spring emigration ; for "mae ae will certainly 


not tend to check the productiveness of the human species, what- 

ever may be said to the contrary by the advocates of the 

Doubleday theory. : ; 

Seriously, England, with all her defects, is not a country to run 
away from, permanently. The Diggings will send back their 

uota of population. Besides, Prosp« rity and Misfortune are the 
fates who preside, in a prudent community like ours, over the 
destinies of marriage and birth. While we are prosperous we shall 
legitimately increase—emigration notwithstanding. At the same 
time, the benefits of emigration are generally unquestionable, as the 
concurrent rise in wages and the price of certain necessaries exem- 
plify. The fact is, we can afford a great deal more of emigration 
yet, before the City be w ithout clerks, the land without labourers, 

Dr. Farr without an assistant, and Lord Malmesbury reduced to 

eleemosynary dependence on Louis Napoleon’s civil list. 

MEDICAL REMUNERATION, 

A Nortnern Poor-law Union advertises for a surgeon—salary 
20/. per annum. The rationale of such a miserable offer is well 
known: it is expected that some young practitioner, anxious to 
open a door into employment—to begin the formation of “ a con- 
nexion ”—will close with the terms for a year or two, however 
inadequate the remuneration. In other words, the Guardians 
speculate upon a surplus of surgical labourers to get their work 
done at an illusory price, just as certain cheap clothing establish- 
ments speculate on the necessities of needlewomen—sewers of 
shirts. There is no public spirit in this shabby dealing: nothing 
is contemplated beyond keeping down the rates, and sparing the 
pockets of the Guardians, their friends and partisans. 

An instructive illustration of the way in which this class of 
economists appreciate the services of medical practitioners oc- 
curred not long ago at a meeting of Middlesex Justices. One of 
the quorum, on looking over the records of a prison placed under 
their surveillance, discovered that among its numerous criminal 
inmates there had been scarcely any sickness during the year. The 
practical use he made of this discovery was to move, at the next 
meeting of Justices, a reduction in the salary of the medical gentle- 
man who had charge of the prisoners. ‘“ Where there were so few 
sick,” he argued, “ and such simple cases, a druggist’s apprentice 
was competent to perform all that was needed: why pay 200/. or 
300/. a year to a surgeon of eminence ?”— Had the health of the 

risoners been intrusted to the care of a druggist’s apprentice, how 
ong would the number of sick in the establishment have been 
kept at so low a figure ? The judicious cares of the medical at- 
tendant kept sickness out of the prison ; he acted on the principle 
that prevention is better than cure: and his reward was that 
aJ. P. of the ultra-economical school agitated to have him dis- 
missed. Wiseacres of this class would proportion remuneration 
not to the results accomplished, but to the visible amount of 
effort. 

This “mirror of magistrates,” now held up to public inspection, 
reflects a truth instructive not alone for public business; it has a 
moral also for domestic life. Is not our whole mode of remune- 
rating medical attendance placed on a false basis—an erroneous 
theory? We pay our medical attendants for restoring ourselves 
and families to health: would it not be wiser to contract with 
them to keep an eye on both with a view to nip sickness in the 
bud? The folly of paying certain classes of practitioners according 
to the quantity of drugs administered during sickness begins to 
be seen, though this source of abuse has not yet been entirely 
removed. But even were it quite amended, still the physician or 
surgeon will remain in a false relation to his patients so long as his 
remuneration is proportioned to the number of visits paid and 
trouble undergone during sickness. He will be suspected of 

ging on, spinning out the period of illness, in order to swell 
his bill; and even into this respectable profession men do find 
their way who would not be wronged by the suspicion. If, on the 
contrary, a yearly stipend were paid to the family medical attend- 
ant, of whatever rank, on the understanding that he was to 
keep a constant watch over the family health—to warn in time 
when there was risk of incurring sickness—he would become in 
matters of bodily hygiéne what the clergyman is in spiritual 
hygiene, a loved and trusted friend. The medical practitioner 
would thus be enabled to obtain by better-regulated efforts an ade- 
quate income, unexposed to unworthy jealousies ; and the genuine 
philanthropy and unpretending benevolence which animate so 
many of the profession would be more justly appreciated. This, of 
course, relates to the average of practitioners: the highest class— 
those whom long experience or superior talent have elevated to 
the rank of “consulting physicians ”—would receive honorariums 
for each occasion. 

Such a revolution in the mode of medical remuneration would 
require, no doubt, a larger allowance of common sense in the mass 
of the community than experience warrants us to look for there. 
But if a few of the more rational members of society would concur 
with their medical attendants—some of our most distinguished 
practitioners are keenly alive to the importance of such a change— 

e advantages they would derive from it might in time induce 
the plodders in the mill-horse track of routine to follow their ex- 
ample. 








s, as Mr. Disraeli said, adequate to more alarming con- B 0 () K Q 
These marriages are the guarantees of the future. ». 
e hold them to be indicative of the prosperity of the 
e assuredly may, we stand now in a favourable posi- | prywmonp’s SCENES AND IMPRESSIONS OF SWITZER- 
LAND AND ITALY.* 


Artnoven Switzerland and the North of Italy have been described 


| again and again by travelling authors, Mr. Drummond has given 


novelty to his tour by personal qualities and a distinct pur- 
suit. Although apparently without artistical training, he has an 
eye for the beauties of nature and the power of impressive art, 
regardless of styles or classicality. What he sees hie describes 
with a freshness of feeling which brings the striking characteris- 
tics of the scenery well before the reader, and he forms his 
opinion from his own impressions without reference to received 
notions. He left the beaten track and penetrated to remote 
places, so that he saw more of the country than falls under the ob- 
servation of common tourists. Ill health was the cause of his re- 
laxation from his ministerial duties in Edinburgh, but his weak- 
ness was more than many men’s strength. He climbed mountains 
and explored vallies; he was jolted in springless vehicles over cross- 


| country roads that were not roads at all; and though Ae did not 


make a toil of a pleasure but thoroughly enjoyed himself, many 
might have felt it toil. The leading source of interest, however, is 
the writer’s object. Being in Switzerland and Italy, he devoted 
himself to the observation of the religious state of those countries. 
rhe general conclusions which he drew from what he saw he ex- 
hibits in some closing chapters. The particular facts that fell with- 
in his knowledge he embodies in his narrative, so far as they could 
be stated with safety to the persons. 

Some doubts have of late been uttered as to the Protestantism of 
the Scottish Episcopal Church. If Mr. Drummond is a fair repre- 
sentative of the English Episcopal Church in Scotland, that is 
Protestant enough. The early Reformers might have spoken more 
harshly and broadly about the “ Beast” of the a but 
not more sternly or more plainly. In fact, our traveller denies to 
Popery the claim even of a corrupt Christianity, though he allows 
salvation to a simple-minded believer. With these opinions, when 
in Piedmont, the Church of the Vaudois was naturally an at- 
traction ; for its history, if not its faith, might well draw any in- 
quirer to its vallies. At present the Vaudois or Waldenses are al- 
lowed freedom of worship in Turin; where, indeed, they are 
erecting a church. Mr. Drummond inspected the new building, 
communicated with the clergy, and attended the services, where 
the countenances of many of the congregation greatly edified him ; 
displaying an “unflinching steadfastness ” that represented the 
martyrlike firmness of the past, and promised a similar determi- 
nation for the future should need yet arise. Afterwards, in com- 
pany with his travelling companion, he made a pilgrimage to the 
head-quarters of the Vaudois, in a frame of mind to please and be 
pleased ; as will be seen from the commencement of the journey. 

** We reached Pignerol, a very neat-looking Roman Catholic town, in a 
os tty situation. It was about eight o’clock when we entered it. Murray 
iad warned us as to what we might expect from the people. He describes 
them as ‘a large and rather uncivil population.’ He might have left out 
‘rather’ with perfect truth, for a more rude and disagreeable set I never 
witnessed anywhere, We drove into the large court-yard of the inn, and 
whilst our guide was doing his very best to get hold of some stray carriage, 
hors , and man, to take us on to La Tour, Macdonald and I wandered into 
the interior in search of a cup of coffee. Tad we paid a visit to the party of 
good, honest, shaggy bruins, which the Bernese love to keep at the yublic 
expense, close by one of the gates of Berne,—putting aside the possibility of 
we could not well have been more rudely treated than by their 
bearish relations at Pignerol. 

“We soon left the happy family to the enjoyment of their own society. 
Our little rickety caleche was ready—we jumped in, and under a cloudless 
sky, with the moon looking down a us, CO ily, but not « idly, we started 
for La Tour, the head-quarters of the Vaudois, and the goal of our expecta- 
tions. We were leaving the plains and approaching the mountains again, 
and the deep shadows of the latter seemed to invite us to their feet. Our 
hearts were light, and the very ruggedness of our reception at Pignerol only 
gave zest to the feelings of hope with which we were entering into the val- 
lies. The air was delicious. Our driver was a pleasant civil lad from La 
Tour; the fire-flies flashed and sparkled in the fields and all around us; and 
at length, after a too short drive, we entered La Tour. When we drove up 
to the little auberge, oh, the contrast to Pignerol! Down came the neat 
hospitable-looking landlady, followed by a trim and handy-like maid, and 
gave us such a warm welcome as made our hearts glow again. All travellers 
are kindly weleomed there, but English ones especially. Though it was ra- 
ther late when we arrived, the whole establishment was put in motion. We 
were handed up-stairs with every expression of true honest-hearted polite- 
ness; taken along a verandah with vines clustering all around it, and com- 
manding a lovely view of the valley, at the gorge of which La Tour stands, 
bathed as it was in the soft light of the moon; and finally, we were located 
in our rooms which opened out on the verandah. There our table was soon 
spread, and the plain and simple though plentiful and clean fare of the val- 
lies was set before us. And now as I write, I can hardly believe that we 
are really among the Vaudois. Before separating for the night, dear 
Macdonald and I read Milton’s famous sonnet, and the exquisite hymn b 
Mrs. Hemans, of the Vaudois mountaineers. How little did I ever thin 
that 1 should read them in the very spot where almost every rock is a 
monument of Christian heroism, and every valley teems with memorials of 
those who loved not their lives unto death, rather than betray their Master.” 

The Val d’Aosta will furnish an example of the traveller's de- 
scription of nature, his observation on men, and his religious re- 
flections. 

‘About three o’clock we entered the diligence for Turin. The Val d'Aosta, 
as far as Ivrea, is perhaps, upon the whole, the most strikingly beauti- 
ful of anything I have yet seen. The rugged and the beautiful, the 
grand and the cultivated, are combined here in ever-varying profusion. 

* Scenes and Impressions of Switzerland and the North of Italy; together with 
some Remarks on the Religious State of these Countries, taken from the Notes of @ 
Four-Months Tour during the Summer of 1852. By the Rev. D. T. K Drummond, 
Incumbent of St. Thomas’s English Episcopal Chapel, Edinburgh. Published by 
Hamilton and Co., London; Kennedy, Edinburgh. 
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The hills on either side, instead of presenting a monotonous slope, break off 
here and there into lovely and bright vallies, which tempt the eye to see 
and the foot to explore them. The Doire dashes away with countless tribu- 
taries pouring their streams into his rugged channel. Numberless water- 
falls, some barely streaking the rock as with a silver thread, others in full 
volume pitching over precipices, and boiling away out of sight again, de- 
lightfully disturb the stillness of the scene; the magnificent walnut and 
chesnut trees, with their massive foliage, which made my friends long to 
have but one or two even to adorn their parks at home ; and then, frequently 
along the road, the beautiful vines, trained into numerous archways, under 
which you drive for perhaps a quarter of a mile at a time; altogether it is a 
scene of luxuriant richness and lavish beauty that can never fade away from 
my memory. If the valley from Aosta up to Cormayeur, in some of its fea- 
tures, was less attractive to my mind than others I had seen in Switzerland, 
the valley down to Ivrea more than made up for the deficiency. 

“ One feature, however, in it has left an impression of the deepest sadness 
on my mind. ‘The valley itself smiled and sparkled in the evening sun; 
but the inhabitants of the valley! alas, how can I describe them? No lack 
of industry, indeed. There they were most laboriously and indefatigably in 
their fields, evidently a quiet, steady, and hard-working race—truly earning 
their bread by the sweat of their brow, and yet almost universally so loath- 
some to the eye that the sight of a living creature made one instinctively 
turn away. It is said, and from what I saw I am certain there is no exag- 

ration in the statement, that out of every hundred persons in the valley, 
fifty are afflicted with the goitre, and one with cretinism, while those who es- 
cape both these maladies are yet so wretched in their appearance gly, 
as to give the stranger, as he passes, the impression that they have barely 
escaped from these calamities. Whatever may be the proximate cause or 
causes of such terrible and wide-spread disease,—and I think that probably the 
chief is, the utter stagnation of the air in the valley, perhaps for weeks at a 
time,—however this may be, it lays before us in terrible and deadly charac- 
ters the master evil which has struck at the root of man’s life, both spiritual 
and physical, and made him even in the wreck of his habitation the greatest 
woes of all. Truly, ‘the whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain 

ther until now,’—still, how wondrous fair are the scenes which the 
mighty Creator has yet left, to be, as it were, tokens and pledges of what he 
will yet do in the varied bounties of his creative skill in *the new heavens 
and the new earth,’ for his favoured, holy, and happy creatures.” 

Over Venice a newer light is thrown by the satisfied and en- 
joving spirit of the author, as well as by his habit of exploration. 

e approach to Venice is new ; steam and the iron way having 
produced the novelty. 

“ Careering onwards through a country covered for miles and miles with 
vines, festooned on trees, in every wild and fantastic form, and relieving, by 
their graceful drapery, what would otherwise have been formal and stiff, we 
ng at length into Mestre, and so to the edge of the Lagoon of St. Giu- 

lano, on the other side of which lies Venice, that city of enchantment. 
Formerly the only access from the mainland was by boat; now, however, in 
these days of science and progress, the whole vast stretch across this lagoon 
is bridged over by a viaduct ; so that, still at the tail of your comet, you are 
whisked right into the heart of what seems a city of the Arabian Nights. Do 
not let it be supposed that this march of railway takes off the spell which 
the Queen of the Waters casts around you as you enter her precincts. Far 
from it. At least I speak from my own experience. Nevertheless, I must 
that by the time I arrived at Mestre, the sun had set, and the short 
twilight was all but gone. The length of the viaduct is rather more than 
two miles! so that as we shot along its narrow pathway we seemed to be 
darting into the very midst of the sea. On either side was a vast expanse of 
water, while before us, when we could take a peep out at the windows, glan- 
cing lights were seen in a strange and unearthly manner, with here and 
there, evidently distinct from and a long way apart from them, others which 
appeared to float upon the surface of the sea ; and all this so suddenly follow- 
ing upon clustering vines and luxuriant fields, that I sat enthralled. Arrived 
at the terminus, no doubt my dream was rather harshly broken for a few 
minutes by the very ordinary work of passports, baggage, and the various 
other petty details of such occasions; but it was only for a time, in order to 
recur more powerfully again. My Swiss servant followed me from the pass- 
port-office, and whispered, ‘ Will you go by gondola or omnibus?’ * Oh, 
mdola, of course,’ I replied, shocked at the bare idea of an omnibus in 
enice! We gained the door of the office. Did it open on the street? No. 
It opened on the water! and to my infinite satisfaction I found that the om- 
nibus was nothing more than a huge gondola. I was quickly nestled in one 
of the veritable, old, hearse-looking gondolas, in a perfect glow of excite- 
ment. In a moment we were skimming along the waters of the grand canal 
—the lights flashing from the windows, and strange-looking houses gazin 
down on us from either side; here and there mysterious outlets of the coal 
canal ——- winding off on the right and left, with lines of houses open- 
ing and shutting as we passed. Presently we saw before us a dark and mas- 
sive arch spanning the canal and studded with lamps. It is the Rialto, 
famed in the history of Venetian commerce, and identified with the name of 
Shylock. Under it we glanced like an arrow; again we turned into one of 
the side openings on the left, and passing between ranges of houses, that 
sometimes appeared to meet over head, we at length entered a dark and 
gloomy reach, with dead, black, sombre walls, rising up on either side. Yet 
even in the deep shadow we saw astill darker mass Teidgin over the chasm. 
I held my breath while we passed under the ‘ Bridge of Sighs.’ Another 
turn and we were at the archway of the Albergo Reale, and stepped from the 
gondola into the hotel.” 

Mr. Drummond's conclusion as to the niger religious state of 
Italy is that in the South nearly the whole of the people are in 
some stage of infidelity, but that in the North there is a good deal 
of religious feeling; politics being at the bottom of both cases. 
Where the —_ avowedly govern, as at Rome, or actually, as in 
Tuscany and Naples, ha to them has extended to the Church ; 
and that which formerly was dead ceremonial, or indifference, has 
now become disbelief stimulated by hatred to inquiry. The feel- 
ing against Pope and priests is so strong in these three states, that 
whenever the opportunity arrives the passion will produce blood- 
shed. In Piedmont and the provinces under the Austrian rule 
there is neither such general infidelity nor so much hatred to the 
priests. In Lombardy, indeed, the priests are rather popular, as 
they are generally supposed to be patriotic, that is, Ztalian. 

‘I believe I am right in the assertion, that generally speaking, asa body, 
the priesthood in Lombardy are popular. The people believe, and gochey 
with considerable justice, that their priests are anxious that they should be 
delivered from the strong hand of their Austrian rulers. There is, in fact, 
an identity between — and people, more or less, on the absorbing subject 
of national enfranchisement; and so the priests are neither on their side 
such willing tools of spiritual despotism as others are, nor are the people on 
theirs (filled with dread and hatred of the priesthood. In Lenkeaey the 
stranger may often see, in public places, in steam-boats, or at railway-sta- 





a 
tions, priests and people mingled together with all the indications of mutual 
confidence and identity of interest—very different, indeed, from the gloom of 
suspicion which in other parts of Italy seems to settle down as a wall of ge- 
— between the priesthood and the great body of the people. In Lom. 

ardy, indeed, the incubus which rests upon the Italian is the wakeful ang 
strong hand of Austria, who, doubtless, will not tolerate heresy in her domi. 
nions, but who still less will tolerate movements of national freedom among 
her Papal subjects. And so it has happened more than once, and that re- 
cently, that the Austrian police have had to deal with priests as political de. 
linquents; and though it would probably be wrong to say that there exists 
any real indication, as some have supposed, of spiritual life among the priest. 
hood of Lombardy, yet perhaps it may be oy! asserted, that not a few 
would be found ready to run much hazard of all kinds in the cause of politi. 
cal freedom.” 

With others, Mr. Drummond thinks that the light of a new 
reformation is dawning in Italy, however faintly; and he raises 
the question as to the best mode of encouraging it. He is clear 
that the ostensible instruments must not be foretyn. The Italian 
is as national in his religion as in his politics, and will not in either 
brook the “ barbarian”; which seems to mean, that religious truth is 
not the object of hisinquiries. However, a spiritual and apostolic 
church is to be found, to which the objection of non-nationality does 
not apply. This is the Vaudois in Piedmont, and in a lesser de- 
gree, perhaps, the Pays de Vaud in Switzerland ; for the Northern 
Swiss Protestants are at present in a dead state of mere formalism, 
the forms themselves being often scanty. The best modes of 
setting this existing machinery in effective motion are pretty fully 
considered by Mr. Drummond. r 





M‘CULLOCH’S WRITINGS ON POLITICAL ECONOMY.* 
Tuts volume consists of treatises, essays, and biographical notices 
on men or matters connected with political economy ; a few being 
original, but the majority revised and corrected reprints. The 
direct treatises embrace some of the most important questions with 
which political economy is concerned,—money, exchange, the let- 
ting and occupation of land, interest and usury laws, with the cele- 
brated paradox on Irish absenteeism. The essays at once historical 
and economical treat of the commerce of the ancient world and the 
middle ages; the rise, progress, and decline of the trade of Holland; 
the causes which created the Hanseatic League and subsequently de- 
stroyed its power; the origin of the compass, the progress of ma- 
ritime law, and the colonial systems of the ancients. The notices 
are oo Saganee sketches of Quesnay, Adam Smith, and Ricardo. 
A goodly variety of subjects, involving various knowledge and 
various accomplishments, and furnishing the means of considering 
the character of their author as a political economist. 

Natural qualities of mind may be stimulated by circumstances 
or improved by culture, but can never be supplied by art or effort. 
The sound common sense, the penetrating sagacity, and the wide 
sympathy though rather perhaps of the understanding than of the 
feelings, which distinguished the great founder of political economy, 
were the gift of nature. Adam Smith’s education at Oxford, his 
employment at Edinburgh as a lecturer on Rhetoric and the Belles 
Lettres, his engagement at Glasgow however brief as Professor of 
Logic, and his subsequent elevation to the chair of Moral Philoso- 
phy, which originated the Theory of Moral Sentiments, gave him 
that close and extensive knowledge of history, of man, and of man’s 
feelings and doings, without which he never could have produced 
the Wealth of Nations. That unerring sagacity which never fail- 
ed him when he had suflicient data in the form of facts to deduce 
his conclusions—the power of analysis at once keen and profound 
which enabled him not merely to lay down the laws aleiien to 
the wealth of nations, but to present his reader with the essential 
principles of the defence of nations, of public expenditure, and 
other subjects of government—the wisdom applied alike to the 
history of society and to the most trivial individual expenditure— 
would all have been comparatively useless but for his vast and 
varied learning, and the attention he bestowed upon pursuits 
which his age avowed to be, and this age without avowing considers 
to be—vulgar. 

Of the many successors of Adam Smith, M‘Culloch comes the 
nearest to him in his variety of knowledge and his various sym- 

athies : for although Mill had as varied knowledge, and perhaps 

eeper learning, his rigid logic and dryness of mind discarded from 
a subject everything which did not mathematically belong to it. 
The sympathy of M‘Culloch, however, is even more decidedly of 
the head than that of the great master, and might perhaps more 
properly be called interest. He has none of the pervading 
pleasantry which animates the style of Smith, and brings the 
minds of the philosopher and the pupil into fellowship; but 
M‘Culloch’s style is plain and forcible,—the latter quality, not- 
withstanding his hammerlike blow, being somewhat too uniform. 
His knowledge of what others have advanced on political economy 
is very great, not only extending to modern economists, but to old 
and obscure writers. He is greater as an expounder than as an 
original inquirer. In fact, from some deficiency of inventive lo- 
gic, conjoined with a want of (to speak phrenologically) the “ or- 
gan of cautiousness,” his own opinions are often questionable, if not 
heretical. Such we consider are his theories on Irish absenteeism, the 
impossibility of gluts, and on there being no such thing as un- 
productive expenditure in the economical sense. The same want 
of cautiousness which induces him to push originality into paradox 
also induces him to state a paradox in the broadest and extremest 
manner. It is said that Queen Elizabeth insisted on having n0 
shadow in her portrait: in like manner, Mr. M‘Culloch will allow 
of no hesitation or question about his views, either to himself or 

* Treatises and Essays on Subjects connected with Economical Policy; with Bio- 


raphical Sketches of Quesnay, Adam Smith, and Ricardo. By J. R. M‘Culloch, 
#q., Member of the Institute of France. Published by A, and C. Black, Edinburgh. 
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others. What he sees he sees with wonderful distinctness; but 
he cannot, or he will not, see much at once, and he is too apt to 
require everybody else not only to see as he sees, but not to see 
anything else, either more or less. The endless shades and neutral 
tints which are found in nature are overlooked in the presentations 
of our limner; everything there is not only distinct but “stark 
staring.” Neither is he very tolerant of those who differ from him 
even on difficult or abstruse subjects. Indeed, it is perhaps his 
manner of urging paradoxes, as much as the actual paradoxes, that 
raised up so many opponents, and for some years brought discredit 
on political economy itself. _ Even when he cannot resist an argu- 
ment, he is apt to deny its importance or extent, on his mere ipse 
dixit. Thus, in the celebrated paradox on Irish absenteeism, when 
he is driven to admit that absenteeism does make a difference as far 





as domestic servants are concerned,—which is in reality admitting 
the principle at issue, for the real question is, who eats the food 
that forms the rents,—he pooh-poohs the number of the persons, 
which is an important point, as well as the importance of the 
matter, which may be very great in a country such as Ireland was 
with an overstocked labour-market, or, as it was at that time, 
with scarcely any demand for labour except for menial servico. 

“Jt should, however, be observed, that these statements are only strictly 
true when absentees take their servants along with them. When these are 
left behind they require to be moditied. The moditication necessary in such 
cases is, however, extremely unimportant. It applics only to that portion 
of the earnings of household servants which they receive in the shape of 
board. Ifa resident gentleman expend 400/. or 500/. a year on the money 
wages of household servants, he has so much less to expend on produce. In 
the event, however, of his going abroad and leaving his servants behind him, 
this 400/. or 5007. will be expended on produce of one kind or other, and will 
afford employment in its production to the whole or the greater number of 
the discarded servants. All, consequently, that they lose, or rather all that 
is lost by the class to which they belong, is their board and lodging in the 
houses of the absentees. And it is to be observed, that this effect is only, if 
at all, sensible at the commencement of a system of absenteeism, and hardly 
even then if the country be advancing. But trifling as it is, this is the 
whole extent of the injury, in an economical point of view, which it ever 
directly inflicts on the population. And it is so very insignificant, and so | 
evanescent, that, in a practical point of view, it is hardly worth adverting 
to.’ 

Again, the positive fact of a “deserted village” cannot be re- 
sisted, but it can be disposed of—in words. 

“ For the reasons now stated, a village built in the immediate vicinity of 
a gentleman’s seat generally declines on his becoming an absentee. That, 
however, is in most cases anything but an injury. The inhabitants of such 
villages are very generally poor needy dependents, destitute of invention, 
aud without any wish to distinguish themselves. But when the proprietors 
are absentees, they are forced to trust to their own resources, and either esta- 
blish some sort of manufacture, or resort to those manufacturing and com- 
mercial cities where there is a/ways a ready demand for labour, and where | 
every latent spark of genius is sure to be elicited. Although, therefore, 
it be certainly true that absentecism has a tendency to reduce the villages 
which are usually found in the neighbourhood of the residences of extensive 
proprietors, it is not on that account prejudicial to the country at large, but 
the reverse.” 

A stern experience contradicts the statement that there is always 
a demand for even skilled labour in towns, but more especially for 
the unskilled labour of villagers of both sexes and all ages. In 
fact, it is but another form of “no gluts” and “transfer of capital 
and labour.” No doubt, in very long periods of time, an employ- 
ment that is unproductive ceases to be pursued; though the case | 
of the hand-loom weavers shows that it may be pursued from gene- 
ration to generation. But even when a change does take place, it 
is with great material loss, and often much mental misery. The 
whole theory rests on an expansion of the popular phrase “ it will | 
be all the same a hundred years hence.” 

As an expounder or enforcer of established truths, Mr. M‘Cul- | 
loch is very eminent. His peculiarity of genius renders him less 
certain as an applier of economical science,—as witness some of | 
his late propositions for the management of our fiscal system. His 
leading pursuit, his varied knowledge, and in a certain sense his 
catholic range of mind, together with his literary acquirements, 
render him eminent as an economical historian ; for he combines, and 
in a high degree, that special knowledge which is not always found | 
in the historical inquirer, with the various reading in which | 
the mere economist is very often deficient. Hence, we think that | 
the summary reviews of commerce, from its origin with (so far as | 
we know) the Pheenicians, till about the close of the last century, 
is not only the most attractive but really the best portion of this 
volume. This passage on the peculiar opinions of the Romans on 
commerce, and the effect of those opinions, may be taken as an ex- 
ample of the author in historical disquisition. 

“The warlike genius of the people, their military education, and the spirit | 
of their laws, concurred in estranging them from industrious undertakings. 
Commerce wes despised. A law was passed, in the year of Rome 535, which 
prohibited patricians from owning ships of more than a very limited burden, 
(300 amphorw,) because, as Livy says, all gain was held to be discreditable 
to a senator, ‘quwstus omnis patribus indecorus visus est.’ The higher 
classes could not openly engage in any branch of commercial or manufac- 
turing industry. And though this prohibition did not directly extend to the 
inferior class of citizens, it did so indirectly, by stigmatizing these pursuits | 
as ignoble or vulgar. It was the opinion of the early legislators of Rome, | 
that the citizens should be brought up only to the plough and the sword; | 
that the counter and the shop-board, though ever so necessary, should be 
consigned to aliens and slaves; that the Roman youth should addict them- 
selves to nothing that might impair their strength or evervate their courage ; 
and that to scale the breach and strike down the enemy in the sight of the 
Roman army, was riches and honour, and the only true nobility. In such a 
society the mechanical arts, commerce, and navigation, were necessarily 
abandoned to slaves, freedmen, provincials, and the very dregs of the popu- 

ce. 

“ This contempt of industrial occupations, which was natural to a rude, a 
warlike, and an agricultural people, was not less congenial to its tastes after 
it had been enriched by plunder and had spread its conquests over all the 
surrounding states. Instead of depending on their own exertions, the Ro- 

















best generals. 


mans trusted to the reluctant labour of slaves, and to subsidies extorted from 
conquered provinces. They endeavoured not only to make the interminable 
contests in which they were engaged defray their own expense, but to render 
them an abundant source of wealth. Rome drew to herself the spoils and 
tributes of a conquered world; and, in the end, Italy was in the enviable 
situation of enjoying a nearly total immunity from taxation. 

‘The philosophy, too, of the ancient world contributed to perpetuate anti- 
industrial prejudices. That taste for refinement, for improved accommo- 
dation, and for foreign products, which is an ordinary result of commerce, 
was reckoned by the ancient moralists an evil of the first magnitude. They 
necessarily, therefore, looked — its source with aversion. Hence, Cicero 
who had mastered all the philosophy of the ancients, speaks very dispa- 
ragingly of manufacturing and trading pursuits. There can, says he, be no- 
thing ingenuous in a workshop; and he adds, that commerce, when con- 
ducted on a small scale, is mean and despicable ; and, when most extended, 
barely tolerable—‘ non admodum vituperanda!’ 

“In one of the lately discovered fragments of his treatise De Repudlica, 
Cicero eulogizes the sagacity of Romulus in founding the city of Rome at a 
distance from the sea ; partly because it was less liable to surprise, but prin- 
cipally because it was more likely to escape that demoralization, and that 
pers of patriotism and of the martial spirit, which, he says, are distin- 
guishing characteristics of all great sea-port towns. It is needless to say 
how completely this statement is contradicted by all history; even by the 
cases of Tyre, Corinth, Syracuse, and Carthage, with which Cicero was well 
acquainted. But these declamatory harangues in favour of poverty and rus- 
ticity did not appear absurd, even in the mouths of those who, like Sallust 
and Seneca, were indulging in every sort of luxury. They were also, as 
might be anticipated, a favourite theme of the ts. Virgil has described, 
as follows, the peculiar destiny and duty of the Romans— 

** * Excudent alii spirantia mollius @ra; 
Credo equidem, vivos ducent de marmore vultus : 
Orabunt causas melius, ceelique meatus 
Describent radio, et surgentia sidera dicent. 
Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento 
(He bi erant artes) pacisque imponere morem ; 
Parcere subjectis, et debellare superbos.”* 

‘These apparently lofty, but really narrow and illiberal prejudices, be- 
came in the end alike inconvenient and mischievous. Military skill and 
bravery were for centuries the only means by which distinction could be at- 
tained; and hence the contempt of wealth, and the unparalleled energy, 
fortitude, and perseverance of the Romans. But, to be always at war, there 
must be enemies to contend with. And after Italy, Carthage, and Macedonia 
had been subjugated, the martial virtues became of less importance, and were 
less valued. And while this decline took place on the one hand, on the 
other the vast wealth which poured into the city from the conquered pro- 
vinces produced an entire revolution in the sentiments and habits of all 
classes, and riches became the grand object of pursuit. When this change 
took place, or soon after, the estates of the higher classes were mostly culti- 
vated by slaves, under the superintendence of stewards or bailiffs; and being 
either excluded from those industrial occupations in which they might have 
employed their time and acquired affluence, or despising them as mean and 
servile, they were forced to look out for other methods of advancement. The 
extraordinary eagerness with which the principal offices of the state began 
about this time to be sought after, was thus, in truth, the result of the novel 
circumstances under which the candidates were placed. They were not co- 
veted merely as means by which individuals might distinguish themselves 
and rise to eminence, but as means by which they might “oest a lavish 
expenditure, repair ruined fortunes, and amass vast wealth. Though pro- 
vinces could no abe be conquered, they could be made available for the 
private advantage of their governors. The rapacity of the proconsuls, i w= 
tors, prefects, and other provincial rulers, in the latter ages of the republic, 
and particularly during the civil wars, was such as almost to surpass belief. 
The proceedings of Verres in Sicily are known to everybody from their hay- 
ing been made the theme of the indignant invective of Cicero. But Verres 
was not so much an exception to as a specimen of the class to which he be- 
longed. The disgust occasioned by the intolerable exactions of the governors 
and taxgatherers occasioned the massacre of the Romans in the East, and 
did much to enable Mithridates to wage a lengthened contest even with their 
Though curbed and restrained by the emperors, the oppres- 
sion and extortion practised on the provinces were never os put 
down; and every now and then the grossest abuses were brought to light. 

“* While, however, the patricians disdained the pursuits of manufacture, 
they were notwithstanding, by what seems a singular contradiction, at all 
times prone to engage in the practice of usury. From an early period they 
endeavoured to multiply their clients and augment their resources, by the 
adoption of all those usurious devices which brought discredit on the Jews 
and Lombards of modern times. And the oppression and hatred thence 
arising led to frequent and sometimes serious commotions ; and stimulated 
the plebeians in their efforts to limit the power and privileges of the nobles. 

“ The wealth acquired by the plunder of provinces, of allies, and of the 
public, was usually spent in ostentatious folly and sensual gratifications. The 
crowds of slaves and other retainers belonging to the Roman grandees, and 
the magnitude of their expenditure, exceed anything of which history has 
preserved an account,” 





JULIA KAVANAGH’S DAISY BURNS.* 


Iw the books of Miss Kavanagh, the workmanship often surpasses 
the material; a peculiarity which may be proper to the poetical 
palace of the Sun-god, but is scarcely so well fitted for our work- 
aday world,—not to mention that the materials of Apollo’s house 
were the best and richest that a poet’s knowledge or imagination 
could supply. This undue exaltation of manner above mat- 
ter, which was more or less visible in the writer’s previous 


| fictions excepting perhaps Nathalie, is predominant in the 


present novel. ‘The clear conception, the forcible delineation, 
the style at once elegant and powerful but rather too elaborated, 
are there, as well as deep thought and sound moral reflection. 
But the subject of the story is too singular to be broadly 
natural, too slight for the length to which it is extended ; 
and from the absence of stirring incident, or even rapid narrative, 
it is felt to be “slow.” . All that literary ability can do is indeed 
done to sustain the interest. Everything presented to the reader, 


| whether thought or image, is elaborated with the finish of a Flemish 


painting without its grossness; the persons, though often singular, 
are nicely conceived and consistently sustained ; and the principal 
narrative is relieved by very truthful pictures of everyday life and 
character. The reader, however, desires broader and more general 
views of society, ineidents more striking and eventful, and above all, 
less precocity in the heroine. A long love-story, consisting of 

* Daisy Burns: a Tale. By Julia Kavanagh, Author of “ Nathalie,” “ Woman in 
France,” &c. In three volumes, Published by Bentley. 
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little more than the development of the passion, and impediments | 
from inner feelings or misconceptions, rather than from external 


circumstances, is apt to be tedious when the actors are grown up. 
Daisy Burns begins with a groundwork of love at eight or nine 
years old ; jealousy is introduced with or before the teens ; and the 
whole is ended by a happy marriage in early womanhood. 

If sueh a subject were to be chosen, the “ working out of the 
theme” is skilfully managed. Margaret Burns, named the Daisy, 
is a spoiled child, of great pride, a good deal of self-will, but strong 
affections. These are cubedod y lavished on her father. On his 
death by an accidental fall from his horse, they are transferred to 
a young protégé of his, Cornelius O'Reilly, and in a second degree 
to his elder sister, Kate, with whom Dr. Burns had once an en- 
age As the grandfather of Daisy willingly consigns her to 

er father’s friends, she is brought up by them. The story 
consists of Daisy’s early childish affection for Cornelius; her jea- 
lousy when he is engaged to be married to Miriam Russell, and 
Miriam’s dislike of her ; with, finally and after the match is broken 
off, a more mature affection. The whole of this is well contrived 
and naturally told; while the general pictures of humble but re- 
fined domestic life, interwoven with the object of the narrative, are 
very charmingly painted: but greater variety of incident, and a 
more common as well as a larger purpose, are necessary to give 
the interest of fiction to the story. 

Among the many persons introduced in connexion with the 
actors but without contributing to the action, Miss Murray may 
be instanced as a specimen of finished painting, with a spice of 
satire. The lady was a patient of Dr. Burns—very delicate ; and 
to her his daughter has been taken on his death, as to the nearest 
neighbour. 

“Sarah took me to the imaginary stepmother with whom she had once 
terrified me. Miss Murray was a pale, fair-haired, invalid lady of thirty, 
who resided in a neat hive-looking little place, called Honeysuckle Cottage : 
there she dwelt like a solitary bee, sitting in her chair and working the 
whole day long, with slow industry, or conning over her ailments in a faint 
murmuring voice, that reminded one of the hum of a distant hive. She dis- 
liked sound, motion, and light; and kept her floors soft, and her windows 
shrouded and dim. Pets were her horror,—they made a noise and moved 
about ; flowers she tolerated,—they were quiet and silent. She neither went | 
out nor received visits, but lived in a hushed, dreamy, twilight way, suited | 
to her health, mind, and temper. We found Miss Murray already apprized 
of my father’s death. She sat in her parlour, with a soft cambrie handker- 
chief to her eyes; near her stood her servant Abby, suggesting consolation. | 
A lamp, with a dark green shade, burned dimly on the table. 

| 





ete . cannot survive it, Abby, I cannot,’ famtly sighed Miss Murray; ‘a 
end——’ 

“ ¢The best friends must part, ma’am.’ 
ie ‘A friend, Abby, who understood my constitution so well. Abby, who is 
at?” 

“ «Please, ma’am,’ said Sarah, leading me in, ‘ Mr. O'Reilly will take it so 
kind if you——’ 

* © You need not mention it, Sarah—I understand ; the subject isa painful | 
one. You may leave the dear child to me. I am sure she will forbear to 
distress me, in my weak state, by unavailing regrets. No one can have more 
cause than I have to regret the invaluable friend to whom I owe yeurs of | 
existence.’ 

** *She does n’t ery!’ said Abby, looking at me. 

** «She never cries,’ enghatically observed Sarah; ‘ that child is dreadful 
proud, ma’am.,’ 

“ «She is quite right,’ gravely remarked Miss Murray; ‘tears are most 
injurious to the system. Come here, my dear, and sit by me.’ 

**She pointed to a low stool near her chair. I did not move. Sarah had 
to lead me to it; as I sat down apathetically, she made a mysterious sign to 
the lady. 

“* ‘Not insane, surely!’ exclaimed Miss Murray, wheeling off her chair 
with sudden alarm and velocity. 

‘© Oh dear no, ma’am! rather idiotic; always thought so from her dread- 
ful stubbornness.’ 

* *Sad,’ sighed Miss Murray, ‘but quict at least. Good evening, Sarah. 
-_, pray keep a look-out for that dreadful boy: my nerves are unusually 
weak. 





“ The two servants left on tiptoe, and softly closed the door. I remained 
alone with Miss Murray. 

“ «My dear,’ she began, ‘I hope you are not going to fret; it would be so 
unchristian. I have lost a kind father, an invaluable mother, an affectionate 
aunt, the dearest of brothers——’ The list was interrupted by the door, which 
opened very gently to admit a lad of eleven or twelve, tall, strong, fair- 
headed, rather handsome, but looking as rough and rude as a young bear. 
This was her nephew William. His father had died some six months before, 
bequeathing him tothe guardianship of his aunt ; who immediately commit- 
ted him to school for bad behaviour, and to whom his periodical visits, during 
the holydays, were a source of acute distress. On seeing him enter, Miss 
Murray turned up her eyes like one prepared for anything, and faintly ob- 
served, ‘ William, have you seen Abby? 

“*Yes,’ was his sulky reply. 

“*Then let me beseech you,’ she pathetically rejoined, ‘to respect my 
feelings and those of this dear child.’ 

* He looked at me, but never answered. She continued, ‘Don’t behave 
like a young savage,—if you can helpit,’ she kindly added.” 


THE PLAINT OF FREEDOM." 

A quarto form, a handsome style of printing, and a generally ex- 
pensive mode of “ getting up,” distinguish this volume, which ap- 
without author’s or a name: the law, we be- 

jeve, requires an acknowledged printer; who is found beyond 

the Finis—“ Newcastle-upon-Tyne, imprinted by G. Bouchier 
Richardson.” Yet there is nothing to require this mystery. Zhe 
Plaint of Freedom is animated by poetical spirit; its sentiments 
are lofty, and of the old English heroic cast, when men willingly 
threw fortune and life into the balance of a high or worthy enter- 


prise. The poetry will not be popular with “the Manchester 
sehool” or “ the Peace — ough some of them, by the by, 
seemed to favour a war for Hungary, or at least to hold language 


which if supported must have ended in war. 
* The Plaint of Freedom, No Publisher's name, 


The Plaint of Free- 








dom contains opinions of extreme Republicanism in relation to our 
great Civil War and the execution of Charles the First, of which 
many may not approve. The only bit in the volume that could 
induce the author to prefer concealment, unless from whim or 
from some professional motive, are four stanzas on Paine, as author 
of “The Rights of Man.” 

The framework of the poem may be described as a complaint 
uttered by Freedom on the spiritless supineness of England at 
the present day, and the sordid spirit which possesses her 
people. In reality, it is a series of poems on English history, al. 
ways having some reference to the great question of the defences, 
or rather to the truckling spirit that opposes their execution, 
After a few dedicatory stanzas to Milton, Freedom—or the poet— 
addresses some Tyrtwan strains to England, provocative not only 
of a defensive but of a warlike feeling. Ina series of poems not 
unlike the sonnet in singleness of subject and brevity, but of dif. 
ferent structure, the poet then runs over the leading men and 
events of English history,—as Caraetaeus, Alfred, Robin Hood, 
Magna Charta, the Worthies of the Elizabethan and Common- 
wealth times; a general conclusion glancing at the present, but 
also dealing with the future, in the form of a prophecy on whata 
gallant and self-denying people might effect for mankind. 

The form and metre of the work resemble Tennyson’s “ In Me- 
moriam.” Something of the Laureate’s manner there may also be— 
possibly imitated, with an occasional carelessness of versification, 
and sometimes a prosaic character, as well as a construction gram- 
matically harsh. However, poetry is better judged of by specimen 
than by criticism. This is the opening picture of the actual state 
of the world. 

* Revolt his storm-flag hath unfurl’d, 
And New and Old (like giant foes 
Who, tired of distant threatenings, close) 
With desperate grapplings shake the world. 
** And thunder-voices rend the air,— 
For God and Right, for Elder Wrong : 
The clangour of a battle-song 
Flung heavenward in the lightnings’ glare. 
* And Change leaps like a springtide o’er 
The landmarks of the ancient sway : 
The fierce waves hunger for their prey; 
And monarchs tremble at their roar. 
* Their echoes break upon our coast— 
The isle that Freedom loved so well; 
But stir not Freedom’s Sentinel, 
Asleep on his neglected post.” 

Freedom, or the poet, proceeds as follows, with historical logie, 
—for undoubtedly, in past times, the late commotions abroad 
would have seen England in the van of the strife,—but scarcely 
with sound reason, at least if this is to be read as an exhortation 
to offensive war, not to merely defensive preparations. 

* Of old my name had been a — 

To rouse thee from profoundest trance : 
The shadow of a winged lance 
Had warn’d thy slumber, ere it fell. 

“ Then blazed upon thy haughtiest cliffs 
My fires, reflected in the tide 
Which gulf’d the Armada’s lofty pride,— 

Scatter’d before our English skitts. 
** Yet higher soar’d the flame divine, 
Whose rays illumined distant lands, 
When Milton utter’d my commands, 
And Cromwell set his foot by mine. 
« But now no beacon marks thy shore ; 
The old undaunted soul is fled : 
White Land! canst thou be pale with dread 
That Freedom needeth thee once more ? 

“ Why tarriest thou? Till sting of pain 

Excite thy tamed Berserkir rage ; 
Or till our foe cast down a gage 
Not even thy strength can lift again ? 

“© What waitest thou? Till Cossack feet 
Spur thy slow courage ; till the war 
Our sires had led to Trafalgar 

Back desperately from street to street ? 

* Till London croucheth to its doom ; 

When strangers, stepping through our walls, 
Chant French Te Deums in Saint Paul’s, 
And pile their arms on Nelson’s tomb? 

** What sloth of heart, or brain, or limb, 
What count of fears, what doubt of right, 
Hath hid thy spirit in this night, 

Whose clouds thy starriest honour dim ? 

“Can Wickliffe’s heirs permit the Pope? 
May Cromwell's lieges court the Tsar ? 
Or Alfred’s lineage shrink from war, 

With shameful peace for only hope ? 
“ And yet, thy sword a liar’s tongue, 
Thy highest faith some trick of trade,— 
What marvel England’s name is made 
A synonym for Coward Wrong ? 
* The land that boldly judged a king, 
And slew the traitor for his crimes, 
Now stoopeth to the poorest mimes 
Of Tyranny,—an abject thing.” 

Passages similar in power and passing application might be 
quoted from the opening and close, as well as from the histori- 
cal stanzas. One will suffice as a specimen. It is the death of 


Sir Richard Grenville, an Elizabethan worthy, who singly and 
successfully resisted the whole fleet of Spain, and when his pow- 
der was spent, the greater part of his crew killed or wounded, 
and himself disabled, “commanded the master’s gunner, whom he 
knew to be a most resolute man, to split and sink the ship, that 
thereby nothing might remain of glory or victory to the Spaniards. 
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“ SIR RICHARD GRENVILLE, 

*“* A hundred men for fifteen hours 
Beat back ten thousand: morn shall see 
One bark defying fifty-three, 

And, shatter’d, foiling all their powers. 

* For warily distant in a ring 
Spain’s great armadas baffled lie : 

Like dogs, far-watching till he die, 
Around the dying forest king. 

“ And ‘ witha glad and quiet mind 
* Here die I Richard Grenville, who 
* Have done what I was bound to do, 

* Leaving a soldier's fame behind.’ 

* A soldier’s fame! What else, while Life 
Must battle momently with Wrong ? 
Gird on thy sword, be true and strong,— 

And God absolve thee from the strife!”’ 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books. 

Twenty-seven Years in Canada West; or the Experience of an Early 
Settler. By Major Strickland, C.M. Edited by Agnes Strickland, 
Author of ** The Queens of England,’’ &c. In two volumes. 

The Life of Toussaint [ Orverture, the Negro Patriot of Hayti. 
the Reverend Joseph R. Beard, D.D. With numerous Engravings. 

Crime: its Amount, Causes, and Remedies. 
rister-at-law, late Inspector of Prisons. 

“ My Novel.” By Pisistratus Caxton; or Varieties in English Life. 
In four volumes. 

Villette. By Currer Bell, Author of “Jane Eyre,”’ &c. In three volumes. 

Digby Grand; an Autobic graphy. ByG. J. Whyte Melville. In two 
volumes, 

The List of the Queen's Scholars of St. Peter's College, Westminster, 
admitted on that foundation since 1663; and of such as have been 
thence elected to Christ Church, Oxford, and Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, from the foundation by (Wueen Elizabeth, 1561, to the present 
time. To which is prefixed, a list of the Deans of Westminster, &c. 
Collected by Joseph Welch. A new edition, with very numerous ad- 
ditions relating to persons educated at the School, as well as those on 
the foundation. By an Old King’s Scholar. 
he Plaint of Freedom. 

Daisy Burns; a Tale. 
&c. In three volumes. 
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Lares and Penates ; or Cilicia and its being a short His- 
torical Account of that Province from the Earliest Times to the Pre- 
sent Day. Jy William Burckhardt Barker, M.R.A.S. &c. Edited by 
W. F. Ainsworth, F.R.G.S., &e. 
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By Frederic Hill, Bar- | 


By Julia Kavanagh, Author of “ Nathalie,” | 


[The late Mr. Barker, our Consul-General in Egypt, resided in the East for | 


fifty years, having settled in Syria when he retired from public service. His 
son, the author of the volume before us, drew in the languages and habits of 
the Orient as part of his nurture, and he has already distinguished himself 
by memoirs on the state of his real rather than his adopted country. The 
Leves and Penates is of a more elaborate character than contributions to 
“ Transactions ’’ ; involving the ancient and modern history of Cilicia; its 
antiquities, to whose number Mr. Barker has added; its geography, inha- 
bitants, productions, sports, and so forth. The subject is local or subordinate, 
though the fate of empire has been decided on its territory from the 
battle of Issus to the final establishment of the Turkish power ; and Mr, 
Barker has not always treated it with the fulness of a particular theme, or 
he wants the vivid and descriptive power which is necessary to endow 
topographical history with a living interest. ] ° 
A Legend of Tembroke Castle, and other, Tales. 
Herbert. In two volumes. 
[These volumes contain three tales. ‘ Pembroke Castle,” a story of the last 
Plantagenets, (the hero, however, being Henry the Seventh,) by Frances 
Georgiana Herbert. A Spanish tale of love, romance, and revenge, con- 
nected with the last days of Granada, by Maria Justina Herbert, Chanoiness 
of the Royal Chapter of St. Anne of Munich. “ Adeline,’’ a tale of modern 
life, though with a strong spice of mystery in it, is by Frances again. Of 
these short novels, ** Adeline”’ we think the best; because the authoress is 
dealing with matters about which she has an actual knowledge, whereas both 
Writers are deficient in the imagination, perhaps the learning, necessary to 
revive the past. ] , 
The Flight of the Pigeon ; or a Trip from Paris to Vienna. By Drapeau 


By Frances Georgiana 


Blane. 
{A journey from Paris to Vienna, and the misfortunes of a Countess de 
ae 9 whose husband was “missing” in the Revolution of 1848, form 
the leading topics of The Flight of the Pigeon. ‘These are varied by a sort 


of innocent flirtation on the road between the writer and a young German 
governess of the Countess returning to her family, who tells the story by 
the way. There is not much in the matter, and the manner is overdone 
the book is a faint and diluted imitation of Sterne’s ** Sentimental Journey,” 
£0 far as the sentiment is concerned. ] ° 
History of France Sor Children. 
count Cranborne. 
[The leading events in the history of France told in a style adapted to chil- 
dren. Viscount Cranborne is not always to be implicitly followed. Whether 
the Albigenses “* were a body of heretics who did not believe the same as the 
test of their fellow Christians, and who would set up their own opinions 
against the faith of the Catholic Church,” is to some extent a question of 
“ foregone conclusion.”” There can be no question that the leader of the 
Crusade was not the Simon de Montfort, “ Earl of Leicester, whom you may 
have read of in the history of England.” The imputed founder of the Eng- 
lish House of Commons was the son of the Crusader. ] 
Suggestions on the Ancient Britons. Part 1. 
[An antiquarian work of a character rather dry, from a want of the distinct 
purpose and animation which are requisite to render interesting inquiries or 
speculations into a remote period, of which only scanty facts remain. ] 
Notes of the Flood at the Red River, 1852. By the Bishop of Rupert's 
Land. 
{Rupert's Land is that portion of the Iludson’s Bay Territory which extends 
Northward from Canada; and this volume contains a diary of the flood 
that in 1852 devastated the neighbourhood of the settlement where the 
Bishop resides, The narrative exhibits a kindly and pious spirit, but is so 
much mixed up with religious feeling that the natural phenomena are im- 
periectly impressed. } 
Village Sermons. Second Series. 
of Shiplake, Oxon, &c. 
[If we remember rightly, the first series of Mr. Rawnsley’s discourses were 
chietly on the Catechism. The present volume takes a wider range of to- 
Pics, adapted to the comprehension of a village congregation, and treated in 
4 simple manner. ] 


In Letters to his Nieces. By Vis- 


By R. D. B. Rawnsley, M.A., Vicar | 
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Sermons on Passing Seasons and Events. By Robert Lamb, M.A., 
St. John’s College, Oxford, &e. 

[A series of sermons inculeating practical lessons. The Christianity is Pro- 
testant; the matter substantial ; and the style possesses a plain strength.] 

The Boyhood of Great Men, intended as an Example to Youth, With 
Light Illustrations by Birket Foster. 

[This book is rather notices of the early lives of great men in almost every 
branch of greatness, than of their Joyhood ; indeed, of the boyhood of most 
heroes of biography not very much has been preserved. It is a compilation 
drawn from obvious sources. 

Life and Campaigns of the Duke of Wellington. 

[A shilling quarto in double columns, with a number of wood-cuts, coarse in 
execution, but striking in design. } 

The Peak and the Plain: Scenes in Woodland, Field, and Mountain. 
By Spencer T. Hall, the Sherwood Forester, Ph.D., &c.; Author of 
** The Forester’s Otlering,”’ Xe. 

[A series of tales and sketches illustrative of English life and scenery. It is 
a pleasant book. Part of it originally appeared as the “ Forester’s Offering” 
and “* Rambles in the Country.” 

Ferdinand I. and Maximilian 11. of Austria; or a View of the Reli- 
gion and Politieal State of Germany after the Reformation. By Pro- 
fessor von Ranke. Translated by Sir Alexander and Lady Duif Gor- 
don. (Traveller’s Library.) 

Analysis of the History and Constitution of England, in Question and 
Answer, for the Use of Schools, By J. M. Menzies, B.A. 





The most notable new edition is Pope’s Homer with Flaxman’s designs 
and a variety of other illustrations ; explanatory notes, with ‘* parallel pas- 
sages,”’ by the editor, Mr. Buckley ; and an introduction, which gives a ju- 
dicious estimate of Pope, and enters sensibly into the question of whether 
there ever was such a man as Homer. The next in point of literary at- 
traction is Scott’s “ Monastery,” in the Library edition of the Waverley 
Novels ; though, as regards the halo of a name, some may perhaps give a 
ogy to Coleridge’s *“* Notes on English Divines,’’ mostly extracted from 
iis Literary Remains: but the notes on Bexter appear for the first time. 
Mr. Murray has included in his Railway Reading, Lord Mahon’s essay on 
Joan of Arc, originally published in the Quarterly Review. Our old friend 
“The Year-Book of Facts”’ also appears as fresh as ever. 

The Iliad of Homer, translated by Pope. With an Introduetion and 
Notes, by the Reverend J. A. Buckley, M.A. With Flaxman’s De- 
signs, and other Engravings. In two volumes. 

Waverley Novels, Library Edition. Volume X. 

Notes on English Divines. By Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
the Reverend Derwent Coleridge, M.A. In two volumes. 

Joan of Ave. By Lord Mahon. (Murray’s Railway Reading.) __ 

The Year Book of Facts in Science and Art, &c. By John Timbs, 
Editor of ** The Arcana of Science and Art.” : 

Forest and Fireside Ilours. Poems, By Westby Gibson. Second edi- 
tion. 





“The Monastery.” 
Edited by 


SERIAL, 

The Practical Draughtsman’s Book of Industrial Design ; forming a 
complete course of Mechanical, Engineering, and Architectural Draw- 
ing. ‘Translated from the French of M. Armengaud, ainé, Professor 
of Design in the Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers, Paris, and MM. 
Armengaud, jeune, and Amouroux, Civil Engineers. Rewritten and 
arranged, with additional Matter and Plates, by William Johnson, 
Assoc. Inst. C.E., Editor of “The Practical Mechanic's Journal.” 
Part I. 

[This work is divided into nine sections, commencing with simple linear 
drawing, and ending with exact perspective ; it is to be completed m tweive 
monthly parts. The present part initiates the first section, after an intro 
ductory list of definitions, and a table of abbreviations and conventional 
signs. We presume the preface is one of the portions that has not been “re- 
written”; for it evinces the French habit of growing literary and even 
eloquent over any subject—so positive a one as mechanical draughtsmanship 
not excepted. ‘The plates, of which there are five, are carefully engraved on 
steel. 
PAMPHLETS, 

Manual for the Militia; or Fighting Made Easy. A Practical Trea- 
tise on Strengthening and Defending Military Posts, Hedges, Woods, 
Hous:s, Walls, &c., im reference fo the Duties of a Force engaged in 
disputing the Advance of an Enemy. By Lieutenant-Colonel Jebb, 
C.L., Royal Engineers. 

[A popular exposition of the principles of field fortification, or the best means 
of delaying an enemy by retarding his advance. It is very neatly and plainly 
done, and accompanied by cuts, which are at once diagrams and pictures.} 

New Strategies in Warfare, &e. By John Mackintosh, C.E. 

AA Letter to the B ght H nourable the Earl of Malmesbury, Secretary 
of State for Foreign «i fairs, &e., relative to the Proceedings of 
Sir James Brooke, K.C.B., &e., in Borneo. By Joseph Hume, M.P. 


A Schem Jor the Government of India. By George ( ampbell. pall 
“Old Things and New.” A Sermon preached in the Chapel of Trinity 
College, on Wednesday 15th December 1852. By W. H. Thompson, 


M.A., Fellow and Tutor. 
The Letter and Spirit of Scripture. 
M.A., &c. 


By the Reverend Thomas Wilson, 


What is Truth? 
A Farmer's Budget. 
Corres lence th the National Provident Institution, upon the In- 


security of a Nomineeship in the event of Bankruptcy or Insolvency 
of the Assured, Xe. By John Grinsted. : 

The Airwan Cave ; illustrating the Danger of Conviction on Cireum~- 
stantial Evidence, &e. 


, \ vDPTT YD 

MILITARY GAZETTE. 

Wanr-orrice, Feb. 4.—6th Regt. of Drag. Guards— Lieut. R. C. Tichborne has 
been permitted to retire from the service by the sale of his commission. 1st Drags. 
Brevet Col. Sir W. A. Maxwell, Bart. from half-pay unattached, to be Lieut.-Col, 
vice Marten, who exchanges; Major J ke to be Lieut.-Col. by purchase, vice 
Sir W. A. Maxwell, Bart. who retires; Capt. R. Wardlaw te be Major, by purchase, 
vice Yorke; Lieut. H. Croft to be Capt. by purchase, vice Wardlaw; Cornet H. 
Sykes to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Croft, Sth Light Drags.—Lieut J. 5. Naylor 
3 l2th Regt. of Foot— 





to be Capt. by purchase, vice Walter, who retires. 
Assist.-Surg. BR. V. George, M:D. from the Staff, to be Surg. vice Duncan, deceased, 
22d Foot—Brevet Major T. 8. Conway, C.B. to be Major, without 7 chase, Vice 


George, who retires upon half-pay; Lieut. J. Maycock to be Capt. witheut pur- 
chase, vice Conway; Ensign J. W. Poole to be Lieut. without purchase, vice May- 
cock. 48th Foot—O. Smith, Gent. to be Assist.-Surg. 65th Foot-—Ensign L. 3, 
Warren, from the 9ist Foot, to be Ensign, vice Hoskins, appointed to the 44th 
Foot. 69th Foot—Lieut. W. 8. Milner to be Capt. without purchase, vice Brevet 
Major O’ Halloran, whe retires upon half-pay; Eusiga H. T. Allen to be Lieut. with- 
out purchase, vice Milner, 

3d West India Regt.—Lieut. E. Coaran to be Capt. by purchase, viee Poitier, whe 
retires. 

Unattached—Brevet Major C. Kelson, from the Ceylon Rite Regt. to be Major 
without purchase; Lieut. H. Piercy, from the 18th Foot, to be Capt. without pure 
chase; Lieut. BR. C. Bruce, from the 25th Foot, to be Capt. without purchase, 
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Staff—Major F. D. George, C.B. from the 22d Foot, to be Deputy-Adjt.-Gen. in 
the Windward and Leeward Islands, with the rank of Lieut.-Col. in the Army, vice 
T. O’Brien, appointed Assist.-Quartermaster-Gen. in Ireland; Brevet Major H. D. 
O'Halloran, from the 69th Foot, to be Deputy-Quartermaster-Gen. in the Windward 
and Leeward Islands, with the rank of Lieut.-Col. in the Army, vice Brevet Lieut.- 
Col. J. D. O’Brien, dec. 

Hospital Staff—T. Partridge, Gent. to be Assist.-Surg. to the Forces. 

al x 7 Aad bd A 
COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, February 1. 

PartTNERsuirs Disso.vep.—Wansbrough and Co. the Grove, Southwark, patent 
cloth-manufacturers— Poole and Co, Kent Street, emery-manufacturers—Goodwin 
and Co. Steward Street, Old Artillery Ground, silk-manufacturers—Millner and 
Beech, Gainsborough, linen-drapers—Frost and Sons, Manstield, painters— Kirk and 
Brothers, Chapel-en-le-Frith, Derbyshire, iron-manufacturers; as far as regards P. 
Kirk—J. and J. Cochin, Manchester, carpet-manufacturers— Miller and Co. Bootle, 
brewers—Lane and Son, Great Berkhampsted, nurserymen— Bonner and Benwell, 
Bride Court, designers—Worswick and Co, Leicester, boot-manufacturers—J. and 
W. Maxsted, Carlton Street, hatters— Milton and Killick, Tunbridge, millers— Medd 
and Capes, Hull, tailors—Luce and Izod, Mortimer, Berkshire, surgeons— Richard- 
son and Co. Bishopsgate Street Without, chemists—Bates and Gould, Leicester, 
fullers—Barsham and Co. Stratford, Essex, patent emery-manufacturers—Schrider 
and Wirth, Gresham Street, merchants—Farthing and Reed, Cheapside, tailors— 











merchant; second div. of 2)d. February 10, and three subsequent Thursday; Stans. 
feld, Basinghall Street—Philip, East Street, Manchester Square, builder; first diy, of 
8s. 8d. February 10, and three subsequent Thursdays; Stansfeld, Basinghall Street— 
Wynne and Lumsden, East Street, Manchester Square, builders ; first div. of 9s, 1¢ 
February 10, and three subsequent Thursdays; Stansfeld, Basinghall Street—Ten- 
nant, Chertsey, draper; second div. of 94d. February 10, and three subsequent Thurs. 
days; Stansfeld, Basinghall Street—Peel, Blackburn, ironmonger; first div. of 8}d. 
Feb. and any subsequent Tuesday; Fraser, Manchester—Luke, New Accrington 
Lancashire, grocer; first div. of 2s. any Tuesday; Lee, Manchester— Marsden and 
Clayton, Rochdale, cotton-manufacturers; first div. of 5s. 6d. any Tuesday; Lee 
Manchester—Clayton and Co, Preston, bankers; fifth div. of 104d. any Tuesday; 
Lee, Manchester—S. and W. Gundry, Bridport, bankers; third div. of ls. any Tues- 
day or Friday after Feb. 12; Hernaman, Exeter—Williams, Wolverhampton, hosier ; 
first div. of Is, 4d. any Thursday; Christie, Birmingham— Price and Lavender, Bir. 
mingham, paper-dealers ; div. of ls. being a portion of the first div. of 6s, on new 
proofs, any Thursday; Christie, Birmingham— Roberts, Rhyl, Flintshire, innkeeper; 
first div. of 2s. any Monday; Bird, Liverpool. 

Scorcu SequestrRration.—Rigg, Glasgow, tavern-kceper, Feb. 8, March 1. 
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Carruthers and Holloway, Grosvenor Place, Commercial Road East, linen-drapers— 
Royse and Co. Manchester, hat facturers—Whittells and Lawford, Halifax, 
woollen-manufacturers; as far as regards F. Lawford—Slater and Co. Manchester, 
bleachers; as far as regards A. Almond—Wensley and White, Newgate Market, 
victuallers—Howarth and Lancashire, Manchester, silk-manufacturers; as far as re- 
gards S. H, Bickham and J, Pownall—Aitken and Drummond, Glasgow, yarn- 
merchants. 

Bankruptcy ANNULLED.—Ricuarp Hunt, Hull, hosier. 

Bankeuprs.— James Berreripce, Watlington, Oxfordshire, tea-dealer, to surren- 
der Feb. 11, March 10: solicitors, Hill ;and Mathews, St. Mary Axe; official assig- 
nee, Bell, Coleman Street Buildings—Joszrn Freperick Mason, Dover, draper, 
Feb. 15, March 15: solicitors, Sale and Co. Aldermanbury; official assignee, Groom, 
Abchurch Lane—Mrites Sumner, Liverpool, brewer, Feb. 14, March 7: solicitors, 
Francis and Almond, Liverpool; official assignee, Cazenove, Liverpool—Epwarp 
WituraMs, Liverpool, block-manufacturer, Feb. 14, March 7 : solicitor, Roby, Liver- 

ool; official assignee, Morgan, Liverpool—Joun Lanepate, Liverpool, laceman, 

‘eb. 14, March 7: solicitors, Robinson and Atkinson, Hull and Beverley; Evans 
and Son, Liverpool; official assignee, Morgan, Liverpool. 

Divipenps.—Feb. 19, W. J. and C. Paxham, Hare Street, Bethnal Green, silk- 








dyers—Feb. 19, R. F. and R. W. Long, Gray’s Inn Place, builders—Feb. 19, Mercer, 
Church Passage, Spital Square, silk-merchant—Feb. 19, Burton, York Square, Com- | 
mercial Road East, clerk in her Majesty’s Customs—Feb. 19, Eardley, Tunstall, 
joiner—Feb. 22, Timothy, Liverpool, flour-deakr—Feb. 23, LBrickdale, Taunton, 
banker—Feb. 23, Cridiand, Sidmouth, grocer—Feb. 24, Hemming, Feckenham, 
Worcestershire, needle-manufacturer—Feb. 22, Sharland, Liverpool, tea-broker. 

Certiricares.— To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.—Feb. 23, Robinson, Maidstone, linen-draper—Feb. 23, Arnold, Watling 
Street, provision-dealer—Feb. 23, Barleyman, Feering, Essex, carpenter—Feb. 23, 
Noble, Down Street, Piccadilly, plumber—Feb. 25, Ford, Laurence Lane, carrier—- 
Feb. 22, Barker, Hope Wharf, City Road, coal-merchant—Feb, 22, Fisher and Sel- | 
wood, Aldersgate Street, milliners—Feb. 22, Gibson, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, grocer 
—Feb. 23, Manley, Exeter, dealer in wood. | 

Deciarations or Divipenps.—Cogar, Newgate Street, boot-dealer; second div. of 
1s. 8d. any Wednesday ; Whitmore, Basinghall Street—Ball, Fenchurch Street, wine- 
merchant; first div. of 53d. any Wednesday; Whitmore, Basinghall Street— Wilks, 
Birmingham, clock-dial-maker; first div. of 1s. 3d. any Thursday; Christie, Bir- 
mingham—Burnley, Batley, Yorkshire, cloth-manufacturer ; first div. of ls. 6d. Feb. | 
4, or any subsequent Thursday; Freeman, Leeds—Gibson, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
grocer; first div. of ls. any Saturday; Baker, Newcastle-upon-T'yne— Young, Hartle- 

ool, grocer; first div. of 3s. 4d. any Saturday; Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne— 

owell jun. Carlisle, painter; first div. of 5s, 10d. any Saturday; Wakley, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne—R. H. and E. Bell, South Shields, paper-manufacturers; first 
div. of 1s. 9d. and first div. of 9d. on new proofs, and second div. of 2s, 4d, on the 
separate estate of E. Bell, any Saturday; Wakley, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

‘Scorcn SkquEsTRATIONS.— Morris, Paisley, hatter, Feb. 4, 24—M‘Intyre, Glasgow, 
wine-merchant, Feb. 7, 23—Speirs, Hamilton, Lanarkshire, leather-merchant, Feb. 
4, 25—Guthrie, Glasgow, victualler, Feb. 7, 28—Aitken and Gillespie, Glasgow, 
grocers, Feb. 7, 28, | 


Friday, February 4. 

ParTyeRsHirs Dissotvep.—Carne and Nephew, Liverpool, insurance-agents— 
Carne and Co. Liverpool, warehouse-keepers; as far as regards W. P. Carne—Wat- 
son and Archer, Liverpool, grocers—Garne and Wall, Aldersgate Street, oilmen— 
B. and B. Wood, Sheffield, penknife-manufacturers—Johnson and Son, Bishop's’! 
Stortford, linen-drapers—Finnie and Co. Manchester, merchants; as far as regards 
J. Finnie—R. and F. Munton, Manchester, corn-factors—Bannister and Co. Small 
Bridge, Rochdale, cotton-manufacturers—Coleman and Co. Syke’s Terrace, Mile- 
end ‘Road, musical-instrument-manufacturers—B. Halstead and Sons, Halifax, 
brass-founders ; as far as regards H. Halstead—E. and W. Parsons, Gloucester, 
linen-drapers— Bond and Co. Burnley, patent temple-makers; as far as regards J. 
Bond—Hodges and Scott, New Bond Street, hosiers; as far as regards W. Scott— 
Hatfield and Rippon, Blackmore Thick Lodge, Oundle, farmers—Kilvington and 
Vickerman, Leeds, woollen-cloth-finishers—Maybury and Williams, Wednesbury, 
forge-iron-manufacturers—Gray and Edwards, Upper George Street, Bryanstone | 
Square, surgeons— Whitley and Briggs, Bradford, Yorkshire, stuff-manufacturers— 
Harrison and Littlewood, Great Yarmouth, drapers—Cheetham and Dudgeon, 
Bradford, coach-builders—Day and Son, Danebury, Hampshire, farmers—Keddell 
and Cullen, Sheerness, surgeons—Inns and Co. Barnsley, ironmongers ; as far as 
regards R. Inns—Cotton and Davies, Liverpool, French burr-millstone-manufac- 
turers—Melrose ».«d Cowley, Bilston, boiler-makers—Hall and Co. Grantham, hat- 
manufacturers— Barry and Hemsley, Sunderland, mast-makers—Thornton, Brothers, 
Cleckheaton, machine-makers; as far as regards A. Thornton—Dennistoun and Co. 
Kingston, Jamaica. 

Bankrvuprcy Surersepep.—James Bastre, Red Lion Square, brick-maker. 

Bankrvupts.—Geercr Enser and Grorcr Pearce, Bethnal Green Road, grocers, 
to surrender Feb. 16, March 16: selicitor, Chidley, Gresham Street; official assignee, 
Graham, Coleman Street—NarHanieL Prarce, Silver Street, stationer, Feb. 9, 
March 15: solicitor, Peddell, Cheapside; official assignee, Stansfeld, Basinghall 
Street—Grorce Maxsn, Carnaby Street, Golden Square, draper, Feb. 15, March 15: 
solicitors, Ashurst and Son, Old Jewry; official assignee, Stansfeld, Basinghall 
Street—Josern Baker, Old Brentford, coal-merchant, Feb. 12, March 18: solicitors, 
Dimmock and Burbey, Suffolk Lane ; official assignee, Nicholson, Basinghall Street 
—Hewnry Stoner, Edgware Road, harness-maker, Feb. 11, March 19: solicitor, Hop- 
rood, King William Street, Strand ; official assignee, Pennell, Guildhall Chambers— 

WILLIAM SKELTON jun. Fowey, Cornwall, blacksmith, Feb. 10, March 8: solicitors, 
Bishop, Fowey; Bishop and Pitts, Exeter; official assignee, Hirtzel, Exeter— 
Tuomas Davirs, Aberavon, Glamorganshire, grocer, Feb. 17, March 17: solicitor, 
Prideaux, Bristol; official assignee, Miller, Bristol—Ronperr Owen, Manchester, 
tailor, Feb. 14, March 7: solicitor, Clarke, Leeds; official assignee, Pott, Manches- 
ter—WiLLiAM Davison, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, gun-maker, Feb. 16, March 16: 
solicitors, Williamson and Co. Bedford Row; Ingledew and Daggett, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne; official assignee, Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Divipenvs.— Feb. 25, Benning, Fleet Street, bookseller—March 3, Oram and 
Heard, Noble Street, traders—Feb. 28, Schofield, Aldermanbury, warehouseman— 
Feb. 28, Froggett and Van Putten, Mark Lane, corn-merchants—Feb. 26, Menon, 
Birmingham, stationer—Feb. 25, Armstrong, Manchester, tailor—Feb. 25, Hopkin- 
son, Liverpool, coach-builder—Feb. 25, Maury, Liverpool, merchant—Feb. 25, 
M‘Burnie, Wetherby, Yorkshire, grocer—Feb. 26, Hazard and Bingham, Sheffield, 
merchants. 

Crrtiricates.— To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.— Feb. 25, Warren, George Street, Hanover Square, dentist—Feb. 26, Noble, 
Charles Street, St. George’s East, stay-manufacturer—March 3, Ware, Tottenham 
Court Road, straw-bonnet-manufacturer—Feb. 26, H. and C. Miles, Old Road, Lime- 
house, drapers—Feb. 25, Wills, Portsea, brewer—Feb. 25, Wellington, Brindley 
Street, Harrow Road, builder—Feb. 28, Pearson, Liverpool, painter—Feb. 26, Me- 
non, Birmingham, stationer—Feb. 26, Askey, Shelton, Staffordshire, timber-mer- 
chant—March 2, Tanner, Alcester, Warwickshire, draper—April 22, Mitchell, Brad- 
ford, Yorkshire, worsted-spinner—Feb. 25, Labron, Leeds, cloth-merchant—Feb. 
25, J. and W. Roebuck, Bank End Mill, Yorkshire, woollen-cloth-manufacturers— 
Feb. 25, M‘Burnie, Wetherby, Yorkshire, grocer. 

Deciarations or Divipenps.— Moone, South Wharf Road, Paddington, stone- 


























S por Cent Comsols ...cseceree.ceceessere 993 99} 993 } at 993 
Ditto for Account .... . 998 99) , 993 92 

3 per Cents Keduced, ° 10u4 100g | «100 99§ 

34 per Cents ...... of 13 1035 103) 

Long Annuities ... es ; 6 | — ) 3 

Bank Stock, 7 per C ol 2285 | 2285 | 225) 

India Stock, 10} per Cent... . oat ! } 2713 

Exchequer hills, lid. per diem eet D 57 55) 55 } 55 

India Bouds 3 per Cent ........esereceee | 69 pm 70 | — | 6 — 





FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Weck ending Friday Evening.) 




































































Austrian, ...eseseee eoeeeed p. Ct. 87 1! Massachusetts (Sterling). ..5 p. Ct. 09 
Belgian. i$ | 98 MEXICAN oe ceecereeceseeses 3=— 22 
Ditto. =- Mississippi «— — 
Brazilian .. - New York eeeed — | 92h exd 
Buenos Ayre tt — Ohio ..+00+ «+ t— — 
Chilian ...... tt — Pennsylvania . 5 = — 
Danish . ° a@ae]; «== Peruvian...... 6 — | 103 
DittO . cc eeeecccccesevcece 3- i Portugu 5 — — 
Dutch 23— | 653 bitte. . 23 — — 
Ditto .... 4— | 973 | Kussian 5 — | 119 
French 3— | Ditto ...... +4 1037 
Ditto Ab — | Sardinian . . i = 44 
Indiana. 4 — | Spanish .....-e-eeee a 163 
[ilinvis . 6 — Ditto New Deferred i 22 
Louisiana (Ste 5 — Ditto Passive) ...cceesecececenece 53 
Maryland (Sterling)......6 — | VODOZUELA 6. ccc eceee reece edh 38 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Raltways— Banks— 
Caledonian .....++++e+ Seas cakal 60 Australasian. .....0v.-eceeevees si 
Edinburgh and G 76 ; Kritish North American eee 603 
Eastern Counties 123 Colonial ...ceccsecccecees ° —_ 
Great Northern ......+.++ ool 744 Commercial of London... 
Great South. and West. Irel: 104} London and Westminster . 36h exd 
Great Western S64 London Jvint Stock.. 21g 
Hull and Selby .. National of Ireland .. —_— 
Lancashire and Yorkshire . o- 75} National Provincial.. 
Lancaster and Carlisle ois 89 | Provincial of Ireland. . 48} 
London, Brighton, & South Coast. 1054 Union of Australia... ° 72} exd 
London and Blackwall..... ..... j 8} Union of Londun....cccceseeees _ 
London and North-western a4 Mints— 
Midland .... 75} Brazilian Imperial ...... eves 3h 
North Britis | 34h Ditto (St. John del Re 30 
Scottish Centra | 63 Cobre Copper ..... 42 
South-eastern and Dover . | 764 Nouveau Monde, ..seseecesesees - 
South-western +} bey LLANEUUs— 
York, Newcastle, and Berwick... 69 ralian Agricultural..... eee 220 
| York and North Midland ....... 53 WEA cccccesccece 
| Docxs— General Steam 
East and West India. - {1693 ex d. Peninsular and Oriental Steam . 864 
London ..eceeeceeece --| lex d Royal Mail Stcam....cececees oe b2 
St. Ratherine ....6cecececececees 9szex d. South Australian ....-+-eeeee 423 
BULLION. Per oz. METALS. Per ton. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard ....£3 17 9 Copper, Lritish Cakes£126 0 @., 0 0 0 
Foreign Gold in Coin,Portugal Pieces 0 0 0 Iron, ish Bars. .... 915 0... 000 
New Dollare ......scccccccsece +. © 4 1a} | Lead, british Pig..... 2410 6.. 000 
Silverin Bars, Standard ......+++++ © 3S 1g , steel, Swedish heg... 20 0 0.. 0 0 0 





GRAIN, Mark Lane, Feb. 4. 

8. &. &. . 

Wheat,R.New 40to42 Rye... 30 to 32 

Fine ....... i2—44 Barley 

- 42—44 | Malting .. 
- 46—48 | Malt, Ord... 5 
Fine ....+0. 48—52 Fine ..... 
Super. New. 52—54 Peas, Hog .. 










Fine .. 18—19 
| Poland ... 20—21 
Fine .. 21—22 
Potato... 23-—24 
Fine ,, 24-25 





32—33 , Indian 








AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. WEEKLY AVERAGE, 













Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. For the Weck ending Jan. 29. 
Wheat... 46s. Of. | Rye ....... 3 7d. Wheat .... 46%. 0d. | Rye... 28. 2d. 
Harley.... 30 1 Beans . 3 10 Barley . 31 2 Beans . 9 
Oats......18 7 | Peas. B32 22 | Oats ccccece 18s 7 ee oe 31 10 

FLOUR. PROVISIONS, 
Town-made ...eeeeeeee per sack 4és. to 49s. ' Butter—Rest Fresh, lis. per doz. 
Beconds .....-eceeeeeeeees cooee 43 — 46 Carlow, 4i. 10s, to 4/. 16s. per cwt. 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship 40 — 43 Bacon, Irish .....secees 


Norfolk and Stockton ........+. 37 — 40 Cheese, Cheshire 
American 29 Derby Piuin .. 
Canadian F Hat ' 

Bread, 64d. to 8d. the 4b. loaf. Egg 













, York .. 
, French, per 








BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
MITUPIE 4 







































Newoatse ano LeapENHALL.* Suir Heap or CartLe a? 
8. d. sd, 8. d. s. d, a 4. 6 @, SMirHFisLv. 
Beef .. 2 6to3 Oto3 6 we... 2 Stos Wt 4 2 Friday. Monday. 
Mutton 3 2—3 8—4 O woo 3 6—4 GC—5 2 Beasts eve 4,649 
Veal .. 3 4—4 O—4 6 we 2lU—31lO—410 Sheep WW seves 
Pork .. 3 2—3 8—4 0 wa. 3 4— lo—4 0 Caives 5 sesce 
Lamb... 0 U—0 O—0 0 1... 0 O—O U—v UO Pigs... 310 oc 0-0 
* Tosink the offal, per & Ib. 
WOOL. 
Kent Pockets... 95s. to 112s. Down and half-bred Hogs per lb. 16d. to 17a. 
Choice ditto ... 95 — 160 Wethe I NM — 1 
Sussex ditto ... e 90 — 108 Leicest eevee 13 — 135 
Farnham ditto. ......-.see0+s o— WY Fine Ce Beccccccccesccscoccs 13 — li} 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
CUMBERLAND. SMiTarigLy. Wuitecuartt. 
Hay, Good ..ccccccececece Shs. WO DUS. coverereceee TBS. tO BOS. cccccccccee 768. CO PUI 
“" Inferior 60 —75 .. 60 — 65 oon 65 — 72 
Oo— 0 .. ° o— oO, — 0 
94 —100 wv —95 . 99 —100 
SO — Sh seve 26 — 0. 25 — 30 
OILS, COALS, CANDLES. GROCERIES. 
Rape Oil ....esee+eeeeesperewt. £116 6 fea, Souchong, fine, per Ib.0s. 10}4. to 1¢ 9d, 
Ketined .. cooccee L186 6 Congou, fine .....s000+ oe 1 hm 2 8 
Linseed Oil ...cccceeccerececeees lll 0 Pekoc, flowery..... ° 3-40 
Linseed Oil-Cake ++-per 1000 13 uv U * In Bond—Duty 2s. ld. per Ib 
Candles, per dozen, 5s. 4d. Coffee, fine (in bond) per ewt. 64s. to 954. Od, 
Moulds (6d. per doz.discount) 6s. 4d. Good Ordinary .... cove 42 — 485, Or, 
Coals, Hetton,..... sescceccoos B00. GF. Sugar, Muscovado, per cwt... 255. 64 — 
TeOS.ccccccccccccccecossccce 18s. G4. West india Mvlasses...... 13s. 4. to 15s, 64, 
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February 5, 1853.] 


ye LINDsay SLOPER begs to an- 


nounce that his ANNUAL SERIES of THREE CON- 


¥ ¢ Chamber Music (Fifth Season) will take place, at 
a Anne Strect, Cavendish Square, on Tmunspays, 
, Subscribers’ 


}0th, and 24th, and Marcw 10th 
admit one to the Series, or three to one Soirée, 

inea each; and single tickets Half-a-Guinea each ; 
= hago of Messrs. Cramer and Co. 201, Regent Street; 
—s Ouurvier, 19, Old Bond Street; and of Mr. Linpsay 
Siorer, 7, Southwick Place, Hyde Park 


I;LEMENTARY DRAWING FOR 
Hy peware, chases DEPANTATENT OF PRACTE 


Feervary 
Tickets, to 














CAL ART.—FEMALE SCHOOL, 
Sqn order to afford to persons who may be engaged in the 
day time facilities for learning to Draw, the Board of Trade 
have directed that the Female School of Art, 37, Gower Street, 
shall be open on the evenings of MONDAY and WEDNES- 
DAY, from 6 to 8 o'clock. ; : 
The Fees for attendance are as follows: Entrance fee, 26. 
Instruction, 3s. a —_ 7s. for three months, and 10s. for six 
aid in advance. 
— Fr Admission and other information may be obtained 
at 37, Gower Street, and Marlborough House, between the 
hours of 11 and 3. R. DEVERELL, See. 
Marlborough House, 15th Jan 1853 
—— ar A , wr sh 
ERMAN and FRENCH PROTES 
J ANT COLLEGE, GROVE HOUSE, CLAPHAM, 8UR- 
REY.—For a limited number of YOUNG GENTLEMEN 
der the superintendence of Dr.C M. FRIEDLANDE 
gious instruction by a Clergyman of the Church of 
Particular attention paid to Classics, and Special Courses for 
Assistants tothe Army. German and French generally spoken. 
Pupils whose parents are abroad are kept during the holy- 
days at a moderate charge For Particulars, address, Dr. 
Fareptanprn, Grove House, Larkhall Rise, Clapham, Surrey 


HE AUSTRALIAN ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY will despatch 

their well known, Clyde-built steam ship AUSTRALIAN, 
1400 tons and 300 horse power, WILLIAM HOSEASON, 
R.N., Commander, from London on Saturday the 19th 
February, and from Plymouth on the 23d. As nearly all 
her tonnage is engaged, early written application is neces- 
sary. All the second-class berths are engaged, a few first- 
class still remain. For further particulars apply to Cuantes 
Watron jun. 17, Gracechurch Street, / to the Company. 
JNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, Established by Act of Parliament 


in 1834. No. 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mal!, London. 
The distinctive features of the Company embrace, amongst 


























others— 
Tables of Premiums formed on the lowest scale compatible 
with security, and constructed to meet the various wants of 


Assurers, and every risk to which protection by Assurance can 


be extended. . 
One-half the Life Premium for the first Five years may re- 





main on credit. 

Loans granted on approved Personal Security 

Assured not restricted in their limits of travel, as in most 
other Companies, but may proceed from one part of Europe to 
another in decked vessels, without licence, and to British | 
North America, and many parts of the United States, without 
extra premium, by merely giving the orcinary notice to the 
Office in London of the intended visit 

Whole-world Policies granted at slightly increased rates of 
Premium, thus rendering a Policy in money transactions a 
real security. 

Prospectuses, and every information, may be obtained upon 
application to the Resident Director. 

SPECIAL NOTICE 

To secure the Advantages of this Year's Entry. proposals must 

be lodged at the Head Office, or at any of the Society's 

Agencies, on or before Ist M arch. 

COTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 
4) ASSURANCE SOCIETY. Incorporated by Special Act 
of Parliament, 10th Vic. c. 35. 

EpInsuron.......+ 








i, St. Andrew Square 
Bishopsgate Strect. 





‘ASSURED exe 
SVENUE ex 


The ANNUAL REVE) 
And the ACCUMULATED FUND........ 590, 
LARGE ADDITIONS have been made to POLICIES. For 
example, a Policy for 1000/. dated Ist March 1832, becoming a 
Claim after payment of the Premium in the present year, 
would receive 1514/. and Policies of later date in proportion. 


OS. cecece 
, 690,000 





POLICIES RENDERED INDISPUTABLE.—The Directors 
have arranged that Policies may, under certain conditions, be 
declared indisputable, on any ground whatever, after being 
of five years’ endurance, and the Assured be entitled to travel 
or reside beyond the limits of Europe, without payment of 
extra Premium for such travelling or residence. 

The next Triennial Allocation takes place on Ist March 
1853, when an additional Bonus will be declared. 

ROBERT CHRISTIE, Manager. 
*.° Medical Referees paid by the Society. 
Forms of Proposal, and all other information, may be had 
free) on application at the Society's Office, 126, Bishopsgate 
Street, Cornhill, London. WILLIAM COOK, Agent. 


A) > = 

) ETCALFE and CO.’s NEW PATTERN 

TOOTH. BRUSH and Smyrna Sponges.—The Tooth- 
brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly in- 
to the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most 
extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not coming 
loose, 1s. An improved Clothes-brush, that cleans in a third 
part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian bristles, whieh do not soften like common hair. Flesh- 
brushesof improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet- 
brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful man .- 
ner. Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable 
properties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by means of | 
direct importations, dispensing with all intermediate parties’ 
profits and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of 
agenuine Smyrna Sponge Oniy at Mercacre, Binotey, and | 
Co.'s sole establishment, 130 8, Oxford Street. 


{ LLSOPP'S PALE OR BITTER 
Z ALE. | 


The unanimous opinion of the most eminent scientific and 
Medical Men of the day ,of Baron Lienia, Messrs. Granam, Hor- 
’, Musrrartr, Warson, Buon, Mansmate Hatt, Travers, 
RGvUSsoN, Rowe, Vivian, Hrveare, Leman, ARNOLD, 
Evans, Fonupy, Perris, Macronre, Vose, Turnect, Hunter, 
Davies, Jones, Sexton, Mactanen, Macauaay, Gray, Tervan, 
Hitt, Hayvwarp, Harrison, Perren, Inuan, Sir Cuances 
Cranks, the Sanrrarny Commisstonen of the Lancet, &c. &c. 
(many of them after careful analyses, and all of them after 
long experience,) having been pronounced in favour of the 
healthful and invigorating qualities, as well as the highly 
dietetic properties of their Pale and Bitter Ales, Messrs, 
Avtsorr and Sons do not feel themselves called upon to go 
into any further vindication of their justly popular beverage 
from the aspersions of malicious and interested parties ; but 
content themselves by announcing that they have commenced 
supplics from the Brewing of this Season. 

ALLSOPP’S PALE OR BITTER ALE may be obtained in 
Casks of 18 Gallons and upwards, from the Brewery, Burton- 
on-Trent; and from the undermentioned Branch Establish- 
ments—LONDON, at 61, King William Street, City; j 

LIVERPOOL, at Cook Street ; | 
MANCHESTER, at Ducie Place; 
DUDLEY, at Burnt Tree; | 

GLASGOW, at 115, St. Vincent Street ; 

DUBLIN, at Ulster Chambers, Dame Street ; | 

BIRMINGHAM, at Market Hall; 

At either of which places a list of respectable parties who 
supply the Beer in Bottles (and also in Casks at the same prices 
as from the Brewery) may at any time be seen 









































THE SPECTATOR, 





Rh r 
TH E CONSERVATIVE LAND 
SOCIETY, 33, Norfolk Street, Strand. 

A DRAWING will take place, at the Offices, on Satunpar 
the 12th Frnavary, at 12 o'clock, FOR FIFTY RIGHTS OF 
CHOICE « the Society's Estates. All rsons becoming 
Members on or before the 11th of February will participate 
in the advantages of this Drawing The Officesare open from 
10 until 8, on Mondays and Fridays, and from 10 to 5,on the 

Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays. 

Membership begins from date of first payment. Numbers 
drawn on which the subscriptions are in arrear lose the benefit 
of the Drawing. C. Z. GRUNEISON, Secretary 


> , y q 

ILVER PLATE, New and Second- 
hand.—T. COX SAVORY and Co.'s Pamphlet of Prices, 
with outlines, may be had gratis, or will be sent post-free if 
applied for by a paid letter. The contents are the prices, 
weights, and patterns of new and second-hand Silver Spoons 
and Forks; new and second-hand Tea and Coffee Services, 
Waiters, Silver-edged Plated Goods, and the electro silver 
plated Spoons and Forks.—T. Cox Savory and Co. 47, Cornhill, 

seven doors from Gracechurch Street,) London 
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QEUIRTS.— FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS 

are not sold by any hosiers or drapers, and can, there 
fore, be obtained only at 38, Poultry. They are made in two 
qualities, the first of which is 40s. the half dozen, and the 
second quality, 30s. the half dozen. Gentlemen who are de- 
sirous of purchasing shirts in the very best manner in which 
they can be made are solicited to inspect these, the most 
unique and only perfect fitting shirts. List of prices, and in 
structions for measurement, post-free. Ricuarp Forp, 38, 
Poultry, London. 


| ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE.— FE. Lazenny 


and Son, having numerous complaints from Families who 























are imposed upon by spurious imitations of their Harvey's | 


Fish ace, request purchasers to observe that each bottle of 
the genu rticle bears the name of “ Wittiam Lazensy” 
om the “ky in addition to the front label used suv many years, 
and signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 

E. Lazensy and Son's NCEof ANCHOVIES continues 
to be prepared with that pe ar care which has rendered it 
80 justly admired as sauce for salmon, turbot, cod, soles, ecls, 
&c. and is manufactured only at their old-established Fish 
Sauce War chouse, 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square. 


> . ~~ ;, . 
REAL FRENCH COLZA OIL, 3s. 9d. 
per Gallon, and the largest as well as the choicest as 
sortment in existence of the best manufactured FRENCH 
MODERATEUK LAMPS, PALMER'S MAGNUM, CAM 
: ARGAND, and SOLAR LAMPS, with all the latest 
ents, and of the newest and most recherché pat 
ormolu, porcelain, Bohemian, and plain glass, or 
papier miché, isat WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S; and they are 
arranged in one large room, so that the patterns, sizes, and 
sorts can be instantly selected. 
pra r C 
JALMER’S CANDLES, 73d. a pound.— 
Palmer's Patent Candies, all marked “ Palmer 
Single or double wicks..........+.. 7)d. per pound 
Mid. size, three wicks........ oe tid ditto. 
Magnums, three or four wicks....... 9d. ditto. 
English’s Patent Camphine, in sealed cans, 5s. per gallon. 
] ISH - COVERS AND HOT- WATER 
DISHES in every material, in great variety, and of the 
newest and most recherché patterns.— 
the set of six; Biock Tin, 12s. 3d. to 
elegant modern patterns, 32s. 8d. to ! P se Britan 
with or without silver plated handles, 73s. to 
110s. 6d. the set; Sheftield plated, 10/. to 161. 10s. the set; 
Block Tin Hot-Water Dishes, with wells for gravy, lls. to 
27s.; Britannia Metal, 35s. to 67s.; Sheffield plated, full 
size, 91. 10s 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW-ROOMS, 
all communicating,) exclusive of the shop, devoted solely 
the show of GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGERY, 
including cutlery, nickel silver, plated and japanned wares, 
iron and brass bedsteads,) so arranged and classified that pur- 
chasers may easily and at once make their selections 
Catalogues with engravings sent (per post) free. The money 
returned for every article not approved of. 
39, OXFORD STREET (corner of Newman Street); Nos. 
1 and 2, NEWMAN STREET; and 4 and 5, PERRY'S 
LACE. 

























ers, 6s. 6d 





























a, . 7 , > 7 
YUTLERY, WARRANTED.—The most 
/ varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 
all warranted, is on SALE at WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S, at 
prices that are remunerative only t se of the largeness of 
the sales. 34-inch ivory-handled table-knives, with high 
shoulders, 10s. per dozen ; desserts, to match, 9s ; if to balance, 
1s. per dozen extra; carvers, 3s. 6d. per pair; larger sizes, in 
exact proportion, to 25s. per dozen ; if extra fine, with silver 
ferrules, from 36s.; white bone table-knives, 6s. per dozen ; 
desserts, 4s.; carvers, 2s. per pair; black horn table-knives, 
7s. 4d. per dozen ; desserts, 6s.; carvers, 2s. 6d.; black wood- 
handled table knives and forks, 6s. per dozen; table-steels, 
from ls. each. The largest stock of plated dessert knives and 
forks, in cases and otherwise, and of the new plated fish-car- 
vers, in existence. Also a large assortment of RAZORS, 
PENKNIVES, SCISSORS, &c., of the best quality 
> . 1D + + > 
HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER introduced 
twenty years ago by WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, when plated by 
the patent process of Messrs. Elkington and Co. is beyond all 
comparison the very best article next to sterling silver that 
can be employed as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as 
by no possible test can it be distinguished from real silver. 
Thread or 
Fiddle Brunswick King's 
Pattern. Pattern. Pattern. 
Tea Spoons, per dozen....-+. 188. sss 2B wees 5 
Dessert Forks - ~ eos Se 6 GBe. ceo 
Dessert Spoons ,, 2 BR cave 
Table Forks eae © 8. cece 
Table Spoons ae eee » Ge. csce GRA ccce FOR 
Tea and coffee sets, waiters, candlesticks, &c. at propor- 
tionate prices. All kinds of replating done by the patent 
process 


CHEMICALLY PURE NICKEL NOT PLATED. 
K 



























Table Spoons and Forks, Thread. ing’s 
full size,per dozen...... 28s (tw 30s. 

Dessert ditto and ditto. . 2is. 25s. 

Tea ditto.......... Ils 12s 





WILLIAM 8. BURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW- 
ROOMS, (all communicating,) exclusive of the shop, devoted 
solely to the show of GENERAL FURNISHING IRON- 
MONGERY, (including Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plated and 
anned Wares, Iron and Brass Bedsteads,) so arranged and 
classified that purchasers may easily and at once make their 
selections 

Catalogues, with Engravings, sent (per post) free. The 
money returned for every article not approved of. 

39, OXFORD STRE corner of Newman Street); Nos. 
land3, NEWMAN STRE ; andéand5, PERRYS PLACE 


] OLLOWAY’S PILLS for the effectual 

cure of Dropsy.—The singular efficacy of Holloway's 
Pills in the numerous cures effected by their use in some of | 
the most obstinate cases of Dropsy is very extraordinary 
These astonishing Pills act with such peculiar effect upon the 
system, that the fluids arising from this direful disease are 
imperceptibly carried off and entirely prevented from any 
further accumulation. The distressing symptoms which ac 
company this complaint being thus dispersed, the sufferer re 
gains buoyancy of spirits and a completely renovated consti- 
tution. Females at particular periods of life should have re 
course to these admirable Pills, as they are the fincst medi- 
cine ever known. Sold by all Druggists, and at Professor 
Hoitowar's Establishment, 244, Strand, London. 
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YRESENTS.—MESSRS. FUTVOYE and 


Co. desire to call attention to their extensive stock of 
English and Foreign goods suitable for Presents, comprising 
dressing and writing cases, work-boxes, jewellery of every 
description, clocks, watches, bronzes, china, glass, alabaster, 
papier maché, stationery, Bibles, Prayer-books, 
thousands of articles in bijouterie and verta FPUTVOYE 
and Co. 154, Regent Street ; 6, 11, and 12, Beak Street; and 
34, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. Tllustrated Catalogues sent free by 
post on application. 

o ’ TT 

] ACING GAME, manufactured by FUT- 
| VOYE.—This novel game, allowed to be the most inte- 
| resting amusement yet produced, and which may be played 
} by two or any larger number of persons, can be had from the 

Manufacturer, complete, with solid bronze horses, painted in 
appropriate colours, from 2/ . “PUTVOYE, Manufac- 
turer, Regent Street,” stamped on each Board. Also, the 
FRENCH RACING GAME and STEEPLE-CHASE, from 
2s. each, complete. Illustrated Catalogues of other articles 
suitable for presents sent free by post on application 





























> , rea > > wr 

K XTRAORDINARY SALE OF GENE- 

4 RAL MOURNING.—The last few days —COOK’'S 
FAMILY MOURNING WAREHOUSE. The remainder of 
this important Stock of Silks, Mantles, Millinery, Muslins, 
Kareges, and made-up skirts in every fabric, is now offered 
The Lease having been sold to Messrs. Sowerby and Drayson, 
only a limited period is allowed for the disposal of the Stock, 
therefore the whole must be cleared out at prices irrespective 
of value. Open at 10, close at 6.—H. Coox und Co. 246, Re 
gent Street. 


7 > , a 
NCE HALL COAL AND CANNEL 
COMPANY are now selling their BEST WAL ND 
COALS at 22s, and CANNEL for Drawingrooms at 2 per 
ton, cash, delivered within three miles of the Company's 
Dépots, Kensington, Shepherd's Bush, Kilburn, and Camden 
Town. Cannel for Gas Companies subject to special arrange - 
|} ment. LEE and JERDEIN, sole agents, 15 and 16, Upper 
Ground Street, Blackfriars, and 16, Old Broad Street, City, 
London. These coals may be had at all the stations of the 
| London and North-western Railway between Lan erand 
London, on application to Mr. W. Career, Birmingham, or to 
the Company's Offices, 7, Rumford Street, Liverpool. 
| WILLIAM LAIRD, General Manager. 


New Bvacinotron Srreer. 


=a : 8, 1 
M* BENTLEY'S LIST OF NEW 
4 


WORKS 
FOR FEBRUARY. 
1. 
2 EARL GREY. 
THE COLONIAL POLICY of the BRI- 
TISH EMPIRE from 1846 to 1852. By Earl 
Grey. 2 vols. 8vo. (Just ready. 



































JULIA KAVANAGH. 
DAISY BURNS. By Jutta Kavanaen, 


Author of ** Madeleine,” “* Nathalie,” &c. 3 vols, 





1. 
SIR GEORGE LARPENT, Bart. 

PRIVATE JOURNAL of the late F. 8. 
LARPENT, Esq. Judge-Advocate-General at- 
tached to the Head-Quarters of Lord Wellington 
during the Peninsular War, from 1812 to its Close. 
Now first Published from the Original MSS. Edited 
by Sir Grorce Lanrent, Bart. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
With Illustrations. (Just ready. 


Iv. 

THE AUTHOR OF ** ROSE DOUGLAS.” 
NELLY ARMSTRONG; a Story of the 
Day. By the Author of ** Rose Douglas.” 2 vols. 
post 8vo. [ Nearly ready. 


v. 
_ AGNES STRICKLAND. 
| TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS’ LIFE IN 
CANADA ; or the Experiences of an Early Settler 
By Major Srricktanp, C.M. Edited by Aones 
Srrickianp, Author of ** The Queens of England.” 
2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


MRS. MOODIE. 
MARK HURDLESTONE. By Mrs. 


Moopre, Author of ** Roughing it in the Bush,” 
(Sister of Aones StRickLanp.) 2 vols. 


vi. 
: COLONEL PHILIP YORKE. ‘ 
PASSAGES FROM MY LIFE; to which 
are added, ‘* Memoirs of the Campaigns of 1813 and 
1814.” By Baron Von Murrutne. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by Colonel Paitir Yorke. 
8vo. lds. 


MISS HERBERT. 
A LEGEND OF PEMBROKE CASTLE. 
By Miss Frances Geono1ana Herpert. 2 vols. post 
Svo. 


1x. 
M. RANKE. ” 
RANKE’S CIVIL WARS AND MO- 
NARCHY IN FRANCE IN THE SIXTEENTH 
AND SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES. Being 
a History of France principally during that period. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 24s. 





x. 
MISS MACINTOSH. 
ALICE MONTROSE ; or the Lofty and 
the Lowly. By Magia J. Mackrnrosn, Author of 
** Charms and Counter-Charms.” 3 vols. 


xi. 
CAPTAIN KEPPEL, 7 
CAPTAIN THE HON. H. KEPPEL’S 
NARRATIVE OF THE VOYAGE OF THE 
MZ ANDER, with Portions of the Journals of Sir 
James Brooke, K.C.B. 2 vols. imperial 8vo. 
With numerous Plates, by Oswatp W. Burerey, 


Esq. 36s. XI. 
EMILIE CARLEN. 
THE LOVER'S STRATAGEM. By Emr- 
um Carex, Author of the “ Birthrigit,” ‘ Wo- 
man’s Life,” &c. 3 vols. 





xu. 

COLONEL CUNYNGHAME. ? ’ 
RECOLLECTIONS OF SERVICE IN 
CHINA; a Residence in Hongkong and Visits 
to other Islands in the Chinese Seas. By Colonel 
Arruur CunynGuame. New Edition. Small 8vo. 
5s. (Just ready 


xIv. 
LIEUT.-COLONEL MUNDY. 
LIEUT.-COLONEL MUNDY’S “OUR 
ANTIPODES.” Second Edition, 3 vols. 8vo, With 
numerous Illustrations. 42s. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





[Saturday, 





Al 
COTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCTETY. 
Incorporated by Special Act of Parliament, 10 Vict. c. 35. 
Edinburgh.......... 26, St. Andrew Square. 
GON oo cccersccese 126, Bishopsgate Street. 

To seeure the Advantage of this ¥i ear’s Entry, Proposals must 
be lodged at the Head Office, or at any of the Society's Agencies, 
on or before 1st March. ROB. CHRISTIE, Manager. 

Tables of Rates and Forms of Proposal may be had free on 
application at the Society's Offices, 126, Bishopsgate Street, 
(corner of Cornhill,) London. WILLIAM COOK, Agent. 

*.* Medical Referees paid bv the Society 


HE QUARTERLY KEVIikW, 
No. CLXXXIII. is published THIS DAY. 
ConrentTs : 

1. Vauxhall Factory Schools. 
2. Mr. Justice Story. 
8. Indian Administration. 
4. Meteors, Aérolites, and Bocg Stars. 
5. Cloister Life of Charles V. 
6. Count Montalembert and Catholic Interests. 
7. The British Museum. 
8. Memoirs of Wordsworth. 
9. The Budget, and its Results. 
Jounx Murray, Albemarle Street. 


L AW REVIEW, for Fesrvany. 











Price 5s. 

Civil Procedure in England, America, and Scot- 
land Collated. 

County Courts and their Claims. 

Limited Liability in Partnership. 

The Case of the Madiai—Tuscan Law. 

Legal Education. 

Provincial Jurisdiction in Bankruptcy. 

French Affairs and Jurisprudence. 

Dissertations in Conveyancing. 

The Conference on Mercantile Law. 

The Prospects of Law Amendment. 

The Law Reform Budgets of the late and pre- 
sent Governments. 

Srevens and Norron, 


Ready today, Part 5, price 2s. 6d. “continued Monthly, | 
b dea re EDIA BIBLIOGRAPHICA : 


a Library Manual of Theological and General 


FSSe4aope o 


_— 


Bell Yard. 


phical. 
stamp. 
**A well planned and well executed catalogue raison- 
née.”— Spectator. 
London: James Danuine, 81, Great Queen Street, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 


A Prospectus sent free on receipt of a postage- 





Just publishe ed, price 5d. sewe 
HAMBERS'S RE POSTTORY OF IN- 
STRUCTIVE and AMUSING TRACTS. Part 
CONTENTS : 
No. 9. The Struggle in the Caucasus. 
10. Curiosities of Criminal Law. 
1lL. Leon Gondy: a Legend of Ghent. 
12. The Pits and the Pitmen. 
Vol. 1. me, a. pric —— cay boards. 


ice 6d. paper cov 
HAMBERSS POCKET MISCEL- 
LANY. Wolume XIV. To be continued in 


Monthly Volumes. 

W. and R. Cuampers, 
Co. Amen Corner, London; D. N. Cuamners, Glas- 
gow; J. M‘Grasnan, Dublin; and by all Booksellers. 


YERMAN EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 

J By A. Bernays, Phil. Doc. Professor of German 
in King’s College. 

GERMAN WORD-BOOK. 3s. 

GERMAN PHRASE-BOOK. 8s. 

GERMAN CONVERSATION-BOOK. 3s. 





GERMAN GRAMMAR. Eighth Edition. 5s. 
GERMAN EXERCISES. Tenth Edition. 5s. 6d. 
GERMAN EXAMPLES. Fifth Edition. 3s, 


GERMAN 
GERMAN 
Edition. 5s. 
GERMAN 
Edition. 7s. 
SCHILLER’'S MAID of ORLEANS. With Notes. 2s. 
SCHILLER’S WILLIAM TELL. With Notes. 2s. 
London: Joun W. PARKER and Sox, West Strand. 


NEW WORKS PU BL ISHED BY W. AND 
PF. G. CASH, 
(Successors to Charles Gilpi 
HE sil ENT REV OLUTION; or the 
Future Effects of Steam and Elec tricity upon the 
Condition of Mankind. By M. A. Garvey, Esq. LL.B. 
of the Middle Temple. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


2. 

THE WHISTLER AT THE PLOUGH; containing 
Travels, Statistics, and Descriptions of Scenery aud 
Agricultural Customs in most parts of England ; with 
Letters from Ireland. Also Free-trade and the League, 
a Biographie History. By ALexaxpeR SomERvVILLE, 
Author of the “ Autobiography of a Working Man.” 
8vo. cloth, 12s. 


3. 

HISTORY OF THE ANTI-CORN-LAW LEAGUE. 
By Ancurpacp Prentice, one of its Executive Council, 
Author of “ Historical Sketches ot Manchester,” &c. 
In 2 vols, post 8vo. cloth. Vol. I. 
shortly. 


READER. Fifth Edition. 5s. 
HIsTORICAL ANTHOLOGY. Second 


POETICAL ANTHOLOGY. Fourth 








4. 
THREE YEARS IN EUROPE; or Places I have 
Seen, and People I have Met. By W. Writs Baown, 
a Fugitive Slave. Feap. om cloth, 3s, 6d. 


ESSAYS ON THE PRINCIPL ES OF MORALITY, 
and on the Private and Political Obligations of Man- 
kind. By Jonaruan Dymonp. New Library Edition. 
8vo. cloth, 9s. 6d. 


6. 
THE WORKING MAN’S WAY IN THE WORLD. 
By a Journeyman Printer. Post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
[Nearly ready. 


7. 
JUVENILE DELINQUENTS, their Condition and 


Treatment. By Many CARPENTER, Author of “ Re- 
formatory Schools.” Post 8vo, cloth, 6s, 
8. 
ESSAYS ON POLITICAL ECONOMY. By the 


late Frepenicx Bastiat, Member of the Institute of 
France. Contents: Capital and Interest—That which 
is Seen and that which is Not Seen—Government, and 
What is Money ?—The Law. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 
London : 5, Bishopsgate Street Without. 








| forming a simple and correct Latin style, 
Edinburgh; W. S. Orr and } 


| 





| finities and Anatomical Structure. 
7s. Vol. Il. ready | 





CARPENTER’S SY a ee Edition, 
bonnd in cloth, 18mo. price 2s. ree by post, 3s. 
COMPREHENSIVE *PICTIONARY 
of ENGLISH SYNONYMES, By Wituus 
CarpPEexter. Fourth Edition, revised, with upwards of 
1000 New Words added.—Witi1am Tree and Co. 85, 
Queen Street, Cheapside. 
THE GIRL’S OWN BOOK. 
New I Cee bound in crimson cloth, 
t edges, price 4s. 6 
HE GitL's OWN BOOK. By Mrs. 
Cuitp, Author of “ The Mother’s Book,” 
*“* Frugal Housewife,” &c. The Sixteenth Edition, 
entirely reédited ; embellished with 142 Engravings. 
Wiiiiam Tree and Co. 85, Queen Street, Cheapside. 





Now ready, in small 8vo. ina 4s. 6d. cloth, 
E M 


P 0 8. By Jonny Denys, 


Lonemay and Co. London; and R. Fotruorpe, Brighton, 











T This day is published, ost 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 64. 6d. 
KS ‘By the Lady Exenine Srvarr 
Worrtey. 


_ London: Tuomas Boswortn, 215, Regent Street, 


Next week, 
HE INTELLECTUAL AND MORAL 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE PRESENT AGE, 
By Samvet Warren, Esq. F.R.S. one of her Majesty's 
Counsel, and Rec order for Hull. 
Witi1am Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh & London, 





BROOKES’S GENERAL GAZETTEER. 
By A. G. Frxpway, F.R.GS, 
New Edition, Illustrated — ‘Maps, 968 pages, 8vo. 


cloth, pric 
GENERA 4 G AZETTE ER, or 


Compendious Geographical Dictionary, con- 
taining Descriptions of every Country in the known 
World, with their Towns, People, Natural Produc- 
tions, &c. and the various Remarkable Events by 
which they have been distinguished. Originally com- 
piled by R. Brookes, M.D. The whole revised and 
corrected to the present period by A. G. Finpiay, 
F.R.G.8. 

*,.* With an appendix: the Statistics of Population 
and Area of the World are collected at one view. They 
have been drawn up from the latest attainable informa- 
tion; and among the Tables, the recently published 
Census of Great Britain hold a prominent place. 
Wituiam Troe and Co. 85, Queen Street, Cheapside. 


Feap. 8vo. bound in roan, 3s. 6d. 
OMPLETE LATIN GRAMMAR FOR 

LEARNERS. By J. W. Donaupsoy, D.D. 
Head Master of Bury School. 

* The object of Dr. Donaldson is to produce a better 
Latin Grammar for learners than has yet appeared; 
and we think he has attained his end. The defect of 
elementary grammars is that they are too general. As 


. I : | long as all is plain sailing, the student who has learned 
Literature, and Guide for authors, preachers, students | 
and literary men, analytical, bibliographical, and biogra- | 


from them gets on well enough; when he mects a sen- 
tence of peculiar meaning or difficult construction, he 
is at fault; perhaps he fails altogether, or at least 
misses the exact shade of meaning; if he hits it, his 
rendering is lame. ‘This grammar hase other features, 
but we think its great merit is the fulness and pre- 
cision with whic h it unfolds the real difficulties of the 
Latin tongue.” — Spectator. 
By the same Author. 

EXERCISES ADAPTED TO THE COMPLETE 
LATIN GRAMMAR. 2s. 6 

“ Dr. Donaldson’s Exercises are adapted to his own 
Grammar; and by means of typographical arrange- 
ments, are well contrived to facilitate the advance of 
the pupil.” — Spectator. 

LATIN & GRAMMATICZ RUDIMENTA, extrac- 
ted from the Complete Latin Grammar. [Ja the Press. 

LONGER EXERCISES IN LATIN PROSE COM- 





POSITION ; chiefly Translated from the Writings of 
modern Latinists. With a Commentary on the Exer- 
cises, and Introductory Remarks on the best mode of 
for the Use 
of the Upper C lasse +8 in Schools and of Priv ate Students. 
{In the Press, 

London: Jown W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. 

| OOKS PUBLISHED BY MR. VAN 
VOORST DURING 1852. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF ANIMALS. Being 
the Substance of Three Courses of Lectures delivered 
before the Royal Institution of Great Britain. By Pro- 
fessor T. Rymer Jones, F.R.S. Vol. Il. Post 8vo. 
With 104 Wood-cut Illustrations. Price 12s. 

EVENING THOUGHTS. Bya Physician. Second 
Edition, post 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

HISTORY and DESCRIPTION of the SKELETON 
ofa NEW SPERM WHALE, lately set up in the Aus- 
tralian Museum. By W. 8. Watt, Curator; with an 
Account of a new Genus of Sperm Whales, called Eu- 
physetes. 2 Plates. 8vo. 5s. 

VEGETATION OF EUROPE, ITS CONDITIONS 
AND CAUSES. By A. Henrrey, F.R.S. F.L.S. The 


Europe. Witha Map. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 

GREAT ARTISTS AND GREAT ANATOMISTS: 
a Biographical and Philosophical Study. By R. Kyox, 
M.D. F.R.S.E. Post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

FALCONRY IN THE VALLEY OF THE INDUS. 
By R. F. Burton, Author of ** Goa and the Blue Moun- 
tains.” Post 8vo. with 4 Illustrations. 6s. 

WALKS AFTER WILD FLOWERS: or the Botany 
of the Bohereens. By Kicnary Downer (Ricuarp.) 
Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

THE ETHNOLOGY of the BRITISH ISLANDS. 
7. R. G. Larnam, M.D. F.R.S. &c. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 

THE renetoc og OF EUROPE, By Dr. La- 





THAM. Svc 

ON THE "GROW Til Or 
GLAZED CASES. By N. B. Wann, F.R.S. F.L.S. 
Second Edition. Illustrated. Post 8vo. 5s. 

A 8YNOPSsIS OF THE MOLLUSCA OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. Arranged according to their Natural Af- 
By W. A. Leacu, 
M.D. F.R.S. &c. Post 8vo. with 13 Plates. 14s. 

PRINCIPLES OF THE ANATOMY AND PHY- 
SIOLOGY OF THE VEGETABLE CELL. By Hvueo 
Von Mont. Translated, with the Author’s permission, 
by Artnur Henrrey, F.R.S. &c. 8vo. With Plate 
and numerous Wood-euts. 7s. 6d. 

EXOTIC BUTTERFLIES, being Illustrations of 
New Species, selected chiefly ge the Collections of 
W. Witson Saunpers and Wa. C. Hewrrson. Four 
Parts published, at 5s. each. Each Part containing 3 
coloured Plates and Descriptions. 

NEREIS BOREALI-AMERICANA; or Contribu- 
tions towards a History of the Marine Alge of the At- 
lantic and Pacific coasts of North America. By W. 
H. Harvey, M.D. M.R.I.A. &c. Part I. Melanosper- 
mea, with 12 coloured Plates. Royal 4to. 15s. 

PROFESSOK BELL’S HISTORY OF BRITISH 
CRUSTACEA. Part VIIL. 

PROFESSOR FORBES AND MR. 
HISTORY of BRITISH MOLLUSCA. 
to XLIX. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE MICROSCOPICAL 
SOCIETY. Vol. ILI. Part III. 

INSTRUMENT . ECCLESIASTICA. 
ries. Parts VI. to VIII. 

Joun Van Voorsr, 1, Paternoster Row. 


PLANTS IN CLOSELY 








HANLEY’S 
Parts XLII. 


Second Se- 


mt 
-_ 








first of a Series of Outlines of the N atural | History of | VALPY's 


EAST . 


INDIA CHARTER. 
On Monday, will be published, pp. 72, price 1s, 
OMBAY BRIBE RIES; a Tale of the 
present Charter. Inscribed to the Rt. Hon, gir 

Cuaries Woop, Bart. M.P. By Inpvs. 

London: -E PrYINGHAM W ILSON, ll, Royé al Exchange, 
NEW MINISTRY.—Now re ady, 

\ R. DOD’S PARLIAMENTARY 

1 COMPANION for 1853 (Twenty-first Year) 

contains the New Ministry and all the New Members, 

with the Salaries received by each official person. [ft 
includes a Biographical Account of every Member of 

Parliament. May be procured of any Bookseller ip 

Town or Country. Royal 32mo. morocco gilt. 

Wurrraker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 

NEW WORK BY HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN, 
Immediately, in feap. 8vo. neatly bound, 6s. 
POET’S DAY DREAMS 

By Hans Curistian ANDERSEN. 
Author of “* The Improvisatore,” ** A Poet's 
Bazaar,” &c. 

Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 


To be put blished on or ba 0 wane Ist of F ebruary, 


)URIPIDIS ION; 


I 


4 





w vith Latin Preface 
and Notes on seventies pages. By the Rev. C, 
Bapnam, D.D. Head Master of the Royal Free Gram- 
mar School, Louth. 
Published by Joun Smrru, 49, Long Acre; and 4, 
Cathe ‘rine Street, Strand. 


MR. MELVILL'S LEC art RES AT LOTHBURY. 
Sv 
SELECTION “FROM. THE LEC- 
TURES delivered at St. Margaret's, Lothbury, on 
the Tuesday Mornings in the Years 1850, 1851, 1852. 
By the Rev. Henry Metvitt, B.D. Principal of the 
East India College, and Chaplain to the Tower of Lon- 
don. 
*,.* This is the only edition authorized and revised 
by Mr. Melvill. 
Rivixe Tons, St. 





Paul's Churchyard, & Waterloo Place, 


~~ Just publis hed, ii in 8vo. price ls. 6d.; by post, 
a oe ae TWO GREAT MILI- 
4A TARY CAPTAINS, MARLBOROUGH AND 
WELLINGTON: A LECTURE delivered to the 
Members of the Church of England Young Men’s So- 
ciety at Islington, December 17, 1852. By the Rev. 
Roserr Wueter Busa, M.A. of Worcester College, 
Oxford, and Head Master of the Islington Proprietary 
S« hool. 
RivINGToNs, 


M“. 





St. Paul’s Churchyard, & Waterloo Place 
and Jackson, Islington. 

GEORGE DOOS NEW ENGKA- 
VING after RAFFAELLE, IL CHRISTO 
GIOVANILE. Just published by F. G. Moon, her 
Majesty’s Publisher, 20, Threadneedle Street, City. An 
elaborate Engraving in Line, after Raffaelle, represent- 
ing the Infant Christ embracing the Cross, by Grorer 
T. Doo, F.R.S, Historical Engraver in Ordinary to her 
Majesty. No more than 300 proofs printed. The 
plate destroyed. 

100 Artist’s Proofs, 5 Guineas. 

100 unlettered ditto, 3 Guineas. 

100 plain ditto, 2 Guineas, 
_LATIN DELECTUS IMPROVED 

WHIT —Just published, in 12mo. price 2s. 6d. 
V AL Py's LATIN DELECTUS. A New 

Edition, carefully corrected and improved ; with 
anew body of Notes, and a new Lexicon. By the Rev. 
Joun T. Wurre, M.A. Junior Upper Master of Christ’s 
Hospital; Editor of School Editions of Cicero, Tacitus, 
and Xenophon, and of Bradley’s Cornelius Nepos, Eu- 
tropius, Ovid’s Metamorphoses, and Phedrus.—K EY, 
tothe New Edition, price 3s. 6d. 

*.* New and Improved Editions of Mr. Valpy’s 
Series of Classical School-books (published, by assign- 
ment from Mr. Valpy, by Messrs. Longman and Co.) 
will be found enumerated in Messrs. Longman and Co.’s 
School Catalogue for 1853. 

London: Loneman, Br own, GREEN, 





(All Subscribed.) 


BY 


and LONGMANS. 





~~ MR. GRAHAM'S WORKS FOR SC HOOLS 
A New Edition, in feap. 8vo. price 
NGL ISH SY NONY MES CLASSI- 


K FIED and EXPLAINED; with Practical Exer- 
cises, designed for Schools and Private Tuition. by 
G. F.Grauam. Second Edition, with Corrections and 
Additions, comprising an Index. 

By the same Author, New Editions. 
STUDIES from the ENGLISH POETS. 12mo. 
ENGLISH; or the Art of Composition. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 
HELIS to EN 12mo. price 3s. 


+3. 


‘GLISH GRAMMAR, 





ENGLISH SPELLING-BOOK. 12mo. Is. 6d. 

FIRS? STEPS to LATIN WRITING. 12mo. 4s. 
Lou : Longman, Brown, Green, and LonomMaAns. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF AMY HER- 


BERT.—A New Edition, in 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price Os. 
A™ Y HERBERT. By a Lady. Edited 
t by the Rev. W. Sewer, B.D. Fellow of Exeter 
College, Oxford. Seventh Edition. 
By the same Author, 
THE EXPERIENCE of LIFE. Feap. 8vo. 
GERTRUDE, New Edition, in 1 vol. feap. Svo. 
MARGARET PERCIVAL. New Edition. 2 vols. 12s. 
LANETON PARSONAGE. New Edition. 3 vols. 1%s- 
THE EARL’S DAUGHTER. New Edition. 2 vols. 9s. 
JOURNAL of aSUMMER TOUR. Feap. 8vo. ¢8- 
CHILD’s HISTORY of ROME, Feap. 8vo. price 48. 
A FIRST HISTORY of GREECE. Feap. 5vo. 5s. 
London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and LoNGMANS. 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND covs 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





I. 
NEW WORE 
By the Author of “Jane Eyre,” “ Shirley,” &c. 


VILLETTE. 


CURRER BELL 
In three volumes, post 8vo. 


(Just published.) 


BY 


Tl. 


TWO THOUSAND MILES’ RIDE 





THROUGH THE 


ARGENTINE PROVINCES, | 
| 


ACCOUNT OF BUENOS 
RECENT EVENTS IN THE 

LA PLATA. 
By WILLIAM MANN, Esq. 
Two volumes, post 8vo. with Illustrations, 24s, 


(Now ready.) 


WITH AN 
AYRES, AND THE 
RIO DE 


Itt. 


THE SCHOOL FOR DREAMERS. | 
By T. GWYNNE, Esq. 
Author of ‘‘ The School for Fathers.” 
In one volume, crown S8vo. 10s. 6d. 
(Just published.) 





Iv. 
AMABEL; 
OR THE VICTORY OF LOVE. 
By MARY ELIZABETH WORMELEY. 


In three volumes. 


(Nearly ready.) 


THE SECOND BURMESE WAR. 
A NARRATIVE of the CAMP at RANGOON. 
By Lieut. WILLIAM PF. LAURIE, 
Madras Artillery. 


In one volume, with Map, Plans, and other 


Illustrations. (Just ready.) 


vi. 


KAFFRARIA 
AND ITS INHABITANTS, 
By the Rey. FRANCIS P. FLEMING, 
Military Chaplain, King William’s Town. 


with Illustrations, 
(Just published.) 


In one volume, 
price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


post 8vo. 





MEMORANDUMS | 


IRELAND IN THE AUTUMN OF 1852. 
By JOHN FORBES, M.D. 
Author of “ The Physician’s Holyday.” 
In one volume, post Svo. with Illustrations. 


(Nearly ready.) 


Vill. 


The Sreconp Eprrion of 
ESMOND; 
A STORY OF QUEEN ANNE'S REIGN. 
By W. M. THACKERAY, 


Author of “ Vanity Fair,” 


** Pendennis,” &c. 
Three volumes, crown 8vo. price . 11s. 6d, 
(Just published.) 

London: SMITH, ELDER, & Co. 
65, Cornhill. 
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Just published, in 8vo. price lds. 


TREATISES and ESSAYS on subjects connected with 


ECONOMICA 


WITH BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF QU 
AND RIC 


By J. R. M‘CULLOCH, Esq. Me: 


ADAM and CHARLES BLACK; 


Edinburgh : 
and all Bo« 


L POLICY 


ISNAY, ADAM SMITH, 


ARDO. 
mber of the Institute of France. 


London: HOULSTON and STONEMAN ; 


l ae 
JnoCUCcrs. 





NEW WORK BY SIR E. BULWER LYTTON, BART. 


Now published, in four volumes, post 8vo. 42s. 


MY NOVEL. 


Gp Wisistrat 
OR VARIETIES IN 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 


Edinburg! 


us Caxton; 
ENGLISH LIFE. 


1 and London; to be had of all Booksellers. 





This day is published, 


WELLINGTON: 

By the Rev. JOHN CUMMING, 
CHURCH BEFORE THE FLOOD. Pri 
DR. CUMMING’S SABBATH EVENIN 


MENT, in Monthly Numbers. 
VIRTUE, 


now publishing 


ARTHUR HALL, 


D.D. Newa 
Third Thor 


wice 2s, 6d. cloth gilt, 


A LECTURE. 


nd Enlarged Edition. 
isand. 


ce 9s. cloth, full gilt. 
G READINGS ON THE NEW TESTA- 


and Co. 25, Paternoster Row. 





a 


w 
8 
the volume was sketched on the spot, 
tioned, cannot fail to lend 


NEW BOOKS JI 
I 


ST PUBLISHED. 


LONGFELLOW’S HYPERION. 


ILLUSTI 


tATED 


With nearly One Hundred Engravings on Wood, from Designs made by Birket Foster, 


during a recent Tour through Germany, 


UNDERTAKEN FOR THE EXPRESS PUR 

Octavo, 

*,.* This, the first Illustrated Edition of Longfellow’s 
lengthened journey being expressly undertaken to de 
riter of fiction has laid the incidents of his story; and 


AND MILES, out and home, had to be 


some additional interest to the 


With Eight 
Foolscap vo. 


to Youth. 
FosTen. 


Intended as an ‘example 
Illustrations by Binker 
3s. Gd. cloth. 


IIt. 


THE YEAR-BOOK OF FACTS IN | 


SCIENCE and ART for 1853; exhibiting the most 
important Discoveries and Liaprovements of the Past 
Year in all branches of Science and the Arts. By 
Joun Times, with a Portrait of Dr, Lyon Playfair, 
5s. cloth. 


DAVID BOGUE, 


uniform with “ Longfellow’s 


celebrated Romance, 


performed for this 
and is a perfectly faithful rey 


Switzerland, Salzburg, and the Tyrol, 


POSE OF ILLUSTRATING THIS WORK. 


Poems,” 21s. cloth, 30s. morocco. 


furnishes also the first example of 
pict from Nature all the varied scenes amid which ® 
the fact that a tour of between TWo AND THREE THOU- 





and that every local illustration contained in 
resentation of the place described or men- 
independent of their artistic merit. 


purpose, 


illustrations, 


“TIE BOYHOOD OF GREAT MEN.| FORSTER'S POCKET PEERAGE 


unl BARONETAGE of GREAT BRITAIN and 
IRELAND for 1853, corrected to the present month 
By Hexry Romsey Forsren, of the “ Morning 
Post” Newspaper. Price 6s. cloth. 


v. 
SECOND SERIES. 

LECTURES ON THE RESULTS 
OF THE GREAT EXHIBITION, Delivered be- 
fore the Society of Arts at the suggestion of H.R. Hi. 
Prince Albert. Vol. IL. completing the series, price 
7s. 6d. cloth. 
I leet Street. 
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+ 
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Ss 


NEW BOOKS FOR FEBRUARY. 
BLACKETT, 
SU = oe TO MR. — B : RN, 

jreat Marlborough St 
HAVE just ° UBLISHED THE 
NEW WORKS, 


I. 
THE COURT AND 
CABINETS OF GEORGE IIL. From Original 
By the Duke of BuckincuamM and 
HANDOS, K.G. X&c. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 30s. 


II. 
TOUR OF INQUIRY THROUGH 
FRANCE and ITALY, illustrating their Present 
ocial, Political, and Religious Condition. By Ep- 


TOLLOW ING 


amily Documents. 


MUND SPENCER, Esq. 2 vols. 2is. 


A valuable and intere sting wor k, which will com- 
; 


mand an extended popul: — —Tost. 


\ ILITARY LIFE. IN 


Mrs. Gore's novels, 
them in many other respects. 


, Vv 


ee 


4 


ARMY. 


to secure them many readers. 


4 
“ THE FIRST 


ALGERIA. By 
the Count P, De Castectang. 2 vols. 21s. 
1v. 
RS. GORE’S NEW NOVEL, 
“THE DEAN’S DAL eg R; 
OR THE DAYS WE LIVI .” 3 vols. 
*** The Dean's Daughter’ will d« dive ss be one of the 
10st successful books of the season. It abounds in 
ll those beauties which have hitherto distinguished 
and is equal, if not superior, to 
"— Daily News. 


INDIA and KASHMIR. 


2 vols. with Illustrations, 


ELS IN 


By Baron Scnonnenrc, 


21s. VI. 
Ne OF AN ENGLISH 


SOLDIER IN THE UNITED STATES 
2 vols. 21s. 
* The novelty characterizing these volumes is likely 


"—Daily News. 
CATHERINE LONG'S NEW 
NOVEL, 


LIEUTENANT'S STORY 3 vols. 
“ Rarely have we seen a novel so instructive and at 


ADY 


the same time so attractive.”—John Bull. 


1 


Vill. 
YEVELATIONS OF SIBERIA. Bya 
& Banished Lady. Second Edition. 2 vols. 21s. 
-—& thoroughly good book. It cannot be read by too 
1any people.”—Dickens's Household Words, 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
OUR LORD. 


KITTO'’S DAILY 
Published this da 
IFE AND DE ATH OF 

4 The Third Volume of the Evening Series of 
* Daily Bible Illustrations”; being Original Read- 
ings for a Year on Subjects from Sacred History, Bie- 
graphy, Geography, Antiquities, and Theology. By 
Joun Krrro, D.D, 

This work, which is dedicated by permission to her 
Majesty, is especially designed for the Family circle, 
and extends to 8 vols. handsomely printed in feap. 8vo. 
enriched with fine Frontispieces, Vignettes, and nu- 
merous Wood Engravings. Each volume is complete 
in itself, and sold separately, price 6s. cloth. 

MORNING SERIES. 

Vol. I.—The Antediluvians and Patriarchs, Third 
Edition ; Vol. Il.—Moses and the Judges, Second Edi- 
tion; Vol, I1Il.—Samuel, Saul, and David, Second Edi- 
tion; and Vol. 1V.—Solomon and the Kings. 

EVENING SERLES. 
-Job and the Poetical Books; Vol. II1— 
Prophets; Vol. III.—The Life and 
and Vol. 1V.—The Apostles and 
Early Church. [In the Press. 

Edinburgh: Wittram Otreuant and Sens, London: 

Ilamitvon and Co 
SCHOOL-BOOKS BY WILLIAM BUTLER. 
Edited by Tuomas Bourn. 
E XERCISES on the GLOBES and 

4 MAPS. With Questions for Examination, and ian 
Appendix, by which the Constellations may be easily 
known. Fifteenth Edition. 12mo. 6s. bound. 

\ KEY to the EXERCISES on the GLOBES. 
2s. Od. sewed 

CHRONOLOGICAL, BIOGRAPHICAL, 
RICAL, and MISCELLANEOUS EXERCISES. 
teenth Edition. 12mo. 7s. 6d. bound. 

ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS, 
tion, with Additions by Groncr Frost. 
bound. 

MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS in ENGLISH 
HISTORY and BIOGRAPHY. Fifth Edition. 12mo. 
4s. bound 

GEOGRAPHICAL 


yr: 


Vol. I. 
Isaiah and the 
Death of Our Lord; 


HIsTo- 
Thir- 


Thirteenth Edi- 
l2mo. 6s. 


EXERCISES on the NEW 
TESTAMENT; describing the Principal Places in 
Judwa, and those visited by St. Paul; and narrating 
the most important Occurrences recorded in the Evan- 


gelical Histories. With Maps. Sixth Edition. 12mo, 
5s. Gd. bound. 
ARITHMETICAL TABLES, &c. Twenty-fourth 


Edition. 8d. 
London : Sold by Smrxrx, MARsHALt, and Co. 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 





FRASER’S MAGAZINE, for FEBRUARY. 
Price 2s, 6d.; or by post, 3s. Conrains— 


The Wetherbys—Father and Son—Sun- 
dry Chapters of Indian Experience. 

A Cruise on the Danube. 

Hypatia; or New Foes with an Old Face. 
By the Author of “Yeast.” Chaps. 
XXV. and XXVI. 

Military Education. 

Christopher Marlowe. 

The Government and the Country. 


Wanderings through London. 

Napoleon III.—Invasion—French Pam- 
phlets and the English Press. 

Nanette. 

Last Words—Napoleon and Wellington. 

Financial Changes: with a Word or two 
about the Income-tax. 

Classical School-Books. 

Canada. 


CAPTAIN DIGBY GRAND. An Autobiography. 
By G. J. Wuyre Mervitir. Reprinted from ‘ Fraser’s Magazine.” 
Two volumes, post 8vo, 18s. 


The HEIR of REDCLYFFE. By the Author of 
** Henrietta’s Wish,” ‘‘The Kings of England,” &c. 


Two volumes, foolscap 8vo. 12s. 


JESUIT EXECUTORSHIP : 
Life of a Seceder from Romanism. 


Two volumes, post 8vo. 


The WATER LILY on the DANUBE: an Ac- 
count of the Perils of a Pair Oar, during a Voyage from Lambeth to 
Pesth. By the Author of “The Log of the Water Lily.” With Illus- 
trations by one of the Crew, and a Map by A. Petermann. 

Post 8vo. 6s. 


On the LESSONS in PROVERBS: FIVE LEC- 


TURES. By R. Cuenevix Trencu, B.D., Examining Chaplain to the 


Passages in the 


18s. 


Bishop of Oxford, and Professor of Divinity in King’s College. 3s. 
On the STUDY of WORDS. By the same 
Author. Fourth Edition. 3s. 6d. 


ENGLISH SYNONYMS. Edited by R. Wuarety, 


D.D. Archbishop of Dublin. Second Edition. 3s. 


The SAINT’S TRAGEDY. 
LEY junior, Rector of Eversley. 
Cheaper Edition. 3s. 


GOETHE’S OPINIONS on the WORLD, MAN- 
KIND, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, and ART. 


Foolscap 8vo. 


SERMONS on the SABBATH-DAY, 
Character of the Warrior, and on the Interpretation of History. 
D, Maurice, M.A. Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn. 

Foolscap octavo. 2s. 6d. 


The COMETS : a Descriptive Treatise ; with an 
Account of Modern Discoveries, and a Table of all the Calculated Comets, 
from the Earliest Ages. By J. Russet Hrnp, Foreign Secretary of the 
Royal Astronomical Society. 

Post 8vo. 


An ASTRONOMICAL VOCABULARY: an Ex- 
<_—_ 4 v] Terms in Use amongst Astr s. By the same 


By Cares Kings- 


[Nearly ready. 


on the 
By F. 


5s. 6d. 





VARRONIANUS: a Critical and Historical Intro- 
duction to the Ethnography of Ancient Italy, and the Philological Study 
of the Latin Language. By Joun W. Donatpson, D.D. Head Master 
of Bury School. 

Second Edition, greatly enlarged. 


On the DISEASES of the KIDNEY, their Patho- 
logy, Diagnosis, and Treatment. By Grorcr Jounson, M.D. Lond., 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, Assistant-Physician to King’s 
College Hospital. 


lis. 


Octavo. Il4s. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL ANATOMY and PHYSI- 
OLOGY of MAN. By R. B. Topp, M.D. F.R.S.; and W. Bowman, F.R.S. 
of King’s College, London. 

First Section of Part IV. 7s.; the Third Part, 7s.; also, First Volume, lis. 





The CLOISTER LIFE of the 


CHARLES the FIFTH. 


EMPEROR 
By Wit11aM Stieiine, M.P. 
Second Edition, enlarged. 8s. 


SHIPWRECKS of the ROYAL NAVY, compiled 
from Official Documents. By W. 0.8. Gritty. With a Preface by Dr, 
Gritty, Canon of Durham. _ 


Second Edition, revised. 7s. 6d. 


GALLUS; or Roman Scenes of the Time of 
Augustus; with Notes and Excursuses illustrative of the Manners and 
Customs of the Ancient Romans, from the German of Professor Becker, 

Second Edition, enlarged, and with Additional Illustrations. 12s. 


The EARTH and MAN ; or Physical Geography 
in its relation to the History of Mankind. From the French of Protessor 
Gvuyor. Slightly abridged, with Corrections and Notes. 2s. 6d. 


READINGS in SCIENCE ; Familiar Explana- 
tions of Appearances and Principles in Natural Philosophy. 
Cheaper Edition, enlarged. 3s. 6d. 


READINGS in POETRY; Selections from the 
Works of the best English Poets, with Specimens of the American Poets ; 
Notices of the Writers ; and Notes. 

Cheaper Edition. 


READINGS in ENGLISH PROSE LITERA- 
TURE; Specimens of the Works of the best English Writers, with Bio- 
graphical Sketches and Essays on the Progress of English Literature. 

Cheaper Edition. 3s. 6d, 


3s. 6d. 


READINGS in BIOGRAPHY ; a Selection of the 
Lives of the most Eminent Men of all Nations. 
Cheaper Edition. 3s. 6d. 


READINGS in ITALIAN 
TURE; with Biographical Sketches, 
Italian in Queen’s College, London. 

Foolscap 8vo. 7s. 


On the INFLUENCE of AUTHORITY in MAT- 
TERS of OPINION. By G. Cornewaty Lewis. 
Octavo. 10s, 6d. 


A SYSTEM of LOGIC, RATIOCINATIVE and 
INDUCTIVE. By Joun Srvarr Mitt, 


Third and Cheaper Edition. Two volumes, octavo. 


MANUAL of CHEMISTRY, embracing all New 
Facts of the Science. By W. T. Branpeg, F.R.S. 
Sixth Edition, greatly enlarged. Two large and closely-printed volumes. 21, 5s. 


MANUAL of GEOGRAPHICAL SCIENCE. 
Octavo. 
MATHEMATICAL GEOGRAPHY. By Professor O’Brrey. 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By Professor Ansrep, F.R.S. 
CHARTOGRAPHY. By J. R. Jackson, F.R.S. 


THEORY of DESCRIPTION and GEOGRAPHICAL 
TERMINOLOGY. By the Rev. C. G. Niconay. 


An ATLAS of PHYSICAL and HISTORICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. Engraved by J. W. Lowry, under the direction of Pro- 
fessor ANSTED and Rev. C. G. Nicotay. ds. 


PROSE LITERA- 


By G. A. Bezzi, Professor of 


25s. 


10s. 6d. ConTAINING: 


A CYCLE of CELESTIAL OBJECTS. 
Capt. W. H. Smyru, R.N. D.C.L. F.R.S. 


Two volumes, octavo, with numerous Illustrations. 2/. 2s. 


The STATUTES RELATING to the ECCLESI- 
ASTICAL and ELEEMOSYNARY INSTITUTIONS of ENGLAND, 
IRELAND, INDIA, and the COLONIES; with the Decisions thereon. 
By Arcurpa.p J, Sreruens, M.A. F.R.S. Barrister-at-law. 

Two volumes, royal 8vo. 3/. 3s. boards; or 34. 13s. 6d. in law calf. 


By 
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